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HOLIDAY 





GIFTS. 


Gems. w2rK. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


G SILVER WARE, 


AND DEALER IN 





PLATED WARES OF ALL THE BEST MANUFACTURERS, 


HAS ON HAND A LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


ESTABLISHFD 1821. 





CHOICE AND ELEGANT PRESENTS. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


443 anp 445 Broapway, New York, 





Have now ready their Holiday Stock of 
SUPERB GIFT BOOKS, 
THE BEST STANDARD LITERATURE, 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, 
ALBUMS, DESKS, 
NEW AND ENTERTAINING JUVENILE BOOKS, 
AND A THOUSAND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


TWO CENTURIES OF SONG. Illustrated. Unique cloth, with 
clasp, $12; mor. extra, with clasp, $18. 
LIFE OF MAN SYMBOLIZED. Illustrated. Mor. ant., $25. 
BERLIN GALLERY. With numerous engravings. Mor. ant., 
#30. 
DRESDEN GALLERY. With 130 engravings. Mor. ant., $30. 
MUNICH GALLERY. With 130 engravings. Mor. ant., $30. 
VIENNA GALLERY. With 130 engravings. Mor. ant., $30. 
COXE’S CHRISTIAN BALLADS. Illustrated. Cloth, $6; mor. 
ant., $9. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST FRENCH AUTHORS. Cloth, 
$5; mor. ant., $10. 
THE BIBLE WITH DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. New edition. 
Cloth extra, $90; full mor. extra, $150. 
. MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. 6 vols. Profusely illus- 
trated. Mor. extra, $90. 
DANA'S HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY. (New edition. 
» Mor. ant., $10. * 
COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 8 vols. Cloth, 
$40; half calf, $56. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. With 204 engravings. 25 vols. Half 
calf extra, $150. 
DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS. Illustrated by Cruikshank 
and other eminent artists. 26 vols. Half calf, $90. 
LEVER’S WORKS. With illastrations by Phiz. 20 vols. Half 
calf, $990. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Numerous editions, at various 
prices. 
THE COOPER VIGNETTES. With 64 “artist proof” engrav- 
ings by Darley. Mor. ant. or extra, $50. 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 16 vols. Cloth, $80; 
half mor., $104. 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA for the years 1861 to 1865. 
Cloth, $25; half mor., #32 50. 
THE MILITARY AND NAVAL HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 
LION. Illustrated. Cloth, $5; half mor., $6 50. 
BRYANT’S POEMS. Jlustrated. Cloth, gilt, $10; mor. ant., $15. 
BYRON GALLERY. Illustrated. Mor. extra, $15. 
WAVERLEY GALLERY. Illustrated. Mor. extra, $15. 
POETS’ GALLERY. Illustrated. Mor. extra, $15. 
. WREATH OF BEAUTY. Illustrated. Mor. extra, $15. 
NEW YORK PICTURE GALLERIES. 40 Photographs. Mor. 
ant., $50. 
PEN AND PENCIL. With 120 engravings. Mor. ant., $12. 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 36 portraits. Mor. ant., $18. 
REPUBLICAN COURT. Illustrated. Mor. ant., $20. 
STRATFORD GALLERY. 45 portraits. Mor. extra, $20. 
WORLD-NOTED WOMEN. Illustrated. Mor. extra, $20. 
SPIRITUAL CONCEIT. With 100 engravings. Mor. extra, $12. 
DON QUIXOTE. With Doré’s illustrations. Cloth extra, $80. 
, THE NEW TESTAMENT. With numerous illustrations. 2 vols; 
a Cloth, $12; mor. ant. or extra, $20.- 
~ BRITISH POETS. Illustrated. 3 vols. Mor. ant., $30. 
HE MODERN POETS, English and American, in fine bindings, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With engravings from designs by 
the ancient masters, 1 vol. 4to, mor. extra, $60. 
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4 D.A, & CO.'s Descriptive Holiday Catalogue now ready, and 
™ May be had gratis. 











HURD & HOUCHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


. THE POEMS AND SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 
together with Papers upon the Indian Penal Code. In2 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price $4 50. 


. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In8 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, $18. 


. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. In 6 vols. crown Svo, cloth, $13 50. 


. MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. In 16 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $36; half calf, $4 per vol. 
*,* This is the only complete American edition. 


OUT OF TOWN. By Barry Gray, author of My Married Life 
at Hillside, and Matrimonial Infelicities. With five illus- 
trations on wood, from designs by Gignoux, Gifford, Beard, 
and others. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price $2. 


. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. With illustrations | 
from designs by John Tenniel, and an appendix with full | 
explanatory notes. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, uniform with | 
Picciola, price $1 50. 


PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. A new edition, with 
explanatory notes. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, uniform with } 
Picciola, price $1 50. 


. PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintaine. A new translation from the | 
author’s last revised edition. With illustrations on wood | 
by Leopold Flameng, and ornamental head and tail pieces. | 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. | 

. THE ORIENTAL PICTURE GALLERY ; or, InuvustTrations 
From INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. With yg ey re- | 
marks and missionary information. Edited by Rev. John | 
Liggins, missionary to China and Japan. Quarto, flexible | 
covers, price 75 cts. j 

10. THE MISSIONARY PICTURE GALLERY; or, Inuvstra- | 
TIONS FROM BRITISH AMERICA, MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRIES, | 
Arrica, AND NEW ZEALAND. Quarto, flexible covers, | 
price 75 cts. 

11. PERCY’S YEAR OF RHYMES. With six illustrations on 
wood by Courtland Hoppin. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, 
price 90 cts. 

12. TIE RHYMING STORY BOOK. With six illustrations on 

wood. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, price 90 cts. 


*,* These books are sold by all booksellers, and are sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the annexed prices, 
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Ingemisco. 





Just PUBLISHED. 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 


A Story of the Civil Wars. By the author of The Sthinberg- 
Cotta Family. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.75. 





POEMS. 


By the author of The Schénberg-Cotta Family. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 
On tinted paper, beveled boards, etc. 





A New Work by the author of Mary Powell. 


THE FAIRE COSPELLER. 
Being Passages in the Life of Anne Askew. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 %. 
On tinted paper, etc., uniform with Mary Powell and Cherry 
and Violet. 





We have 
THE COTTA FAMILY SERIES, 
Embracing, with the new book, 
The Schinberg-Cotta Family. The Early Dawn. 


Diary of Kitty Trevelyan. Winifred Bertram. 

In four different editions, viz.: The Fine Edition, demy 8vo, on 
tinted paper; the Standard Edition, 12mo; the Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 16mo; and the Sunday-School dition, 18mo, 

Also, by the same author, 
MARY, THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25, 
THE SONG WITHOUT WORDS. Dedicated to Children. A 
beautifully illustrated 4to, $1. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
POWELL, 


Afterward Mistress Milton. On tinted paper, antique penne 
and in every way a beautiful and most fascinating book, 
$1%5. A few copics on large paper, tinted, beveled boards, 
etc, 


———— 





M. W. DODD, 





506 Broadway, New York. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL. 


Admirable selections of BOOKS for the FAMILY PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, gifts instructive and use- 
ful to youth and old age, found at this establishment. 

Special attention to the supplying of Sunday-school libraries. 

See catalogue. 








Uu. D. WARD, 
116 Nassau Street. 
Ingemisco. 
WIDDLETON’S LIST 
or 
CHOICE STANDARD AND BELLES-LETTRES 
BOOKS. 


PRESENTATION COPIES IN FINE BINDINGS. 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. Printed from the last Lon- 
don edition, revised and corrected by the author; being the 
most accurate and reliable edition extant. 10 vols. Com- 
trising—Mi‘dle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature of Europe, 
4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of England, 3 vols., $6 75 
Uniform sets, 10 vols. in box, cloth, extra, $22 50; half calf 
or half turkey, gilt tops, $40. 


DISRAELI. CvuRtiositigs or LITERATURE. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra, $9; half calf, $16. 


DISRAELI. AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra, #4 50; half calf, $8. Uniform sets of Disraeli, 
6 vols. in box, cloth, extra, $13 50 ; half calf, $24. 


DOCTOR DORAN’S WORKS. Comprising:— 

ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 vols. 

TABLE TRAIT?, With something on them. 1 vol. 

Haspits AND MeN, with Remnants of Record touching the 
Makers of both. 1 vol. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE oF HaANovER (the 
Wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. 

KNIGHTs AND THEIR Days. 1 vol. 

Monancus RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 2vols. Sets, cloth, ex- 
tra, $20; half calf, $35. Vols. separately, $2 25. 

Dr. Doran, F.S.A., editor of the London Atheneum, “is a 
charming writer, quaint, fresh, genial, correct, satisfactory, de- 
lightful. The world owes him a debt of gratitude.”—N. Y. n- 
ing Post. 

CHARLES LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and re- 
vised, with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 
5 vols. cloth, extra, $11 25; half calf, $20. 


BURTON. ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A new edition, 
corrected and enriched by translations of the numeruus clas- 
sical extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In three volumes 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $6 75 ; half calf $12. 

This edition of ‘quaint old Burton” is unsurpassed in beauty 
of mechanical execution. ; 


WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANA. Edited, with notes, by 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome Lig’! Edition, 
with portraits. 6 vols. Including Life of Prof. Wi 
Mrs. Gordon. $13 50; half calf, $24. 


EDGAR A. POES COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform edition. 4 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, in box, $9; half calf, $16. 

POE'S POETICAL WORKS. 8vo. Illustrated by distinguished 
Artists: Pickersgill, Tenniel, Birket Foster, Darley, Cropsey, 
Duggan, Skelton, Madot, and Rogers. Printed on cream tint- 
ed paper, and superbly bound. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt, $8; morocco, antique or gilt, $12. 


POE’S POEMS, entire, with Memoir. Steel Portrait and Auto- 
graph, 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2 25; full Turkey gilt, 
or antique, $4 50. 


POE'S POEMS. 382mo. Turkey antique, $3. 


PRAED’S POEMS. The Poems of Winthrop Mackwo th Praed ; 
an elegant edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $4 50; half 
calf, $8. Also in blue and gold, $2 50. 


This list comprises a portion of our publications. A cata- 
logue of our entire list now ready, and sent to any address upon 
application. 


WwW. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
11 Mercer Street (near Howard), New York. 
OR CAN BE HAD AT Principal BOOKSTORES. 
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CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOK, 


(866. 


Now Reapy, tv ONE HaNDSOME VOLUME, 


THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIX ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, AND A 
FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL, 





In this work the publishers trust that they have placed before 
the public the best and most extensive series of illustrations of 
America’s finest river ever collected ina single volume. Upwards 
of three hundred original drawings from the pencil of BENson J. 





Lossrne, and all specially engraved for the Hupson, must give 
this book a claim upon the regard of all who dwell upon its 
banks, or who have at any time visited its broad waters; the 
more especially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom- 
panying text so amusing and at the same time so instructive as 
that of our artist-author. 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the present in- 
stance, faithful, though minute, pictures of all that is remark- 
able in the entire course of the river, whether for its historical 
associations or its landscape beauty, with brief, though accurate, 
records of incidents which have rendered its waters memorable in 
American history, and its banks, in many places, treasures of 
natural beauty, it may be said that the attractions of the Hupson 
are now brought into the library of every one whose education 
or taste has fitted them for their appreciation. 

Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits of 
their volume, the publishers hope that in giving necessary pub- 
licity to the work they may be permitted to call attention to those 
minor merits of paper and printing which do so much towards 
constituting the difference between a ‘* book” and a “ treasure of 
art;” they have chosen toned paper of the hue which they think 
best calculated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the services 
of binders whe have essayed to make the external appearance of 
the Hupson alike worthy of its pages and of the noble stream 
whose course it professes to delineate ; and on the whole they 
have essayed to produce a book alike worthy of the shelves of the 
library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the valige of the 
traveler who has determined to make himself familiar in part or 
in the whole with the 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


FOR'SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Ingemisco. 





NEW BOOKS, AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible Heuse, Eighth St., bet. Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the year; by Rev. John Keble; edited 
by Right Rev. Geo. W. Doane, D.D. Neat 32mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 75 cts.; do. plain edges, 50 cts. 

BROWNE.—An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By 
Bishop Harold Browne, with Additional Notes by Bishop 
Williams. 1 vol. 8vo, 870 pages, printed ina superior style, on 
tinted paper, $5. 

HOBART.—A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; by the Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart. Twenty-third edition. $1 50; do. red edges, $1 7. 

THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD DE MORLAIX, Monk ofCluny, 
on the Celestial Country. Translated by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, D.D. 30 cts. 

THE TWO SISTERS; or, Principles and Practice. $1 25. 

SPINCKES.—The Churchman’s Companion in the Closet; or, a 
Complete Manual of Private Devotions, selected from the 
writings of Archbishop Land, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr. Hicks, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent 
divines. Cloth, red edges, $1 25. 

NEWMAN.—Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty-nine 
os by the Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
% cts. 

The above is a reprint of the Celebrated Tract No. 90. 

PALMER’S CHURCH HISTORY, with Notes by Bishop Whit- 
tingham, D.D. $1 25; do. red edges, $1 50. 

STEPS TO THE ALTAR, with a Companion to the Altar. 
Adapted to the use of the American Church. 18mo, muslin, 40 
cts. ; do. red edges, T5cts.; do. roan gilt, $1. 

STORIES on Festivals, Fasts, and Saints Days. 

WILSON.—The Church Identified. 12mo. $1 75. 

UNDER THE STONES. By Cora A. Townsend, 10 years old. 
in Press. 

THE CRITERION; a Means of Distinguishing Truth from Error 
in Questions of the Times. With four Letters on the Eireni- 
con of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York. %5 cents. 

= — LOG. A series of Stories for the Young. 12mo, 

oth, $1. 


$1 2. 





Ingemisco. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


10,000 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS at onr price. 

20,000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED, at your price. 

60,000 BOOKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, etc.,at any price. 

10,000 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 15 cents and 25 cents each, 
5,000 STANDARD AUTHORS, half calf, selling at low prices. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, No. 14, free. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, | 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM LONDON 
A SUPPLY OF THEIR SUPERB NEW HOLIDAY 
GIFT BOOK VOLUME FOR 1867, 


ENTITLED 


WAYSIDE POSIES; 


oR, 


ORIGINAL POEMS OF THE COUNTRY LIFE. 
EDITED BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
and illustrated with many superb engravings from designs by G. 
J. PENNELL, J. W. Nortn, and FREDERICK WALKER, executed 
in the very highest style of art by Dalziel Brothers. 4to, clegant- 
ly and emblematically bound in cloth, gilt edges, $19; morocco 
antique or gilt, $15. 
This volume is uniform in size, price, etc., with the previous 
volumes of the series, viz.: 
A ROUND OF DAYS, 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
. HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME SCENES, 
BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH LANDSCAPES. 


Aso, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS 
FROM THE POEMS AND 80NGS OF 


W. C. BRYANT, THOMAS MILLER, 


JANE TAYLOR, MRS. BARBAULD, 
LUCY AIKEN, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
MARY HOWITT, CAROLINE BOWLES, 

AND MANY OTHERS. 

Elegantly printed by Messrs. Clay & Sons upona richly-toned 
paper, and illustrated with many hundred magnificent engravings 
and ornamental borders, arranged and executed IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, under the direction of Mr. James D. 
Cooper. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco an- 


tique or gilt, $6. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL: 


An Entertaining Volume of Christmas Literature by the Best 
Authors of the Day. 
EDITED BY EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
Crown 8v0, illuminated cover, price 50 cents. 
It contains Original Christmas Stories by 


MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


J. HAIN FRISWELL, 
ARTAUR SKETCHLEY, 


THOMAS MILLER, 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENNE; 
An ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS PLAY by STIRLING COYNE; 
An ORIGINAL BURLESQUE by F. C. BURNAND; 
ILLUSTRATIONS by WILLIAM BRUNTON ; 


And 17 full-page comic illustrations by Watrer Crane and 
CHARLES H. Ross, 





Just PUBLISHED, A CHEAP EDITION oF 
The Ciant Cities of Bashan, and Syria's 
Holy Places. 
By Pror. Porter. Muslin extra, printed on toned paper, Price $9, 


“Prof. Porter’s explanations in this volume fully and most 
strikingly confirm the literal accuracy of the Scripture accounts,” 
—N. Y. Hvangelist. 


** All who would know of Jerusalem and Bashan and the Holy 
Mounts and Syria, as she is to-day, will be charmed with this ex. 
quisitely neat and tasteful volume.”’— Boston Post. 


{2 The book will be mailed free on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York, 








NEW JUVENILES FOR 1867, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES MILLER, 
522 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Tom Randall; or, The Way to Success, 
A Book for Boys. By Alfred Oldfellow. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 


The Snow Angel. 
By Mistress Knutt. Llustrated. $1 25. 


What the Moon Saw, and Other Tales, 
By Hans Christian Andersen. With 80 Illustrations. 


Lucy’s Half-Crown, and Other Stories. 
Tilustrated. $1 25. 


The Surprising Adventures of Paul Blake; 
Or, THE STORY OF A BOY'S PERILS IN THE ISLANDS 
OF CORSICA AND MONTE CHRISTO. 


Tlustrated. $1 25. 


The Little Trapper. 
By W. Heard Hillyard. And Other Stories. Illustrated. $1 50. 


The White Elephant; 


OR, 
THE HUNTERS OF AVA AND THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
FOOT. 


Tilustrated. $1 50. 


The War Tiger; 
Or, ADVENTURES AND WONDERFUL FORTUNES OF THE 
YOUNG SEA CHIEF AND HIS LAD CHOW. 
A Tale of the Conquest of China. Illustrated. $1 25. 


Child’s Own Treasury of Fairy Tales. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1 75. 


Lizzie Linden. 
A Book for Girls. 90 cents. 


The Young Sailor. 
90 cents. 


Frank Worthy. 
A Book for Boys. 90 cents. 


The Union Library. 
4 vols., $3 60, containing Lizziz LinpEN, Frank Wortny, Youne 
Sartor, ORIGINAL Poems, 


The Cen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BEssiz AT STONY LONESOME. 18mo, cloth, 90 cts. ;16mo, cloth, $1. 

Grace Hoveuton’s Story. 18mo, cloth, 7% cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 9 
cts. 

A SumMMER AT MARLEY. 18mo, cloth, 7% cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

CHARITY ; or, NETTIE’s Victories. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

LiL11e’s Visit. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 

RouND THE WoRLD. 18mo, paper, 10 cts. ; cloth, 25 cts. 

CuristTmMas Eve. 18mo, paper, 12 ct. ; cloth, 40 cts. 

Kine TarantuLa, Home or tue Lotus FLower, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. In1 vol, 18mo, cloth, 60 
cts. In 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, each, 40 cts. 

Maaic SPECTACLES AND OTHER Stories, By Miss Cooke. 18mo, 

cloth, 40 cts. 

Tue CuristTmas Girts, and five other small volumes, comprising 

all of the above stories by Miss Cooke. i8mo, cloth, each, 9 

cts. 

Tue Sentes oF ELEVEN Sronixs, in paper covers, per set, 18mo, 

paper, $1. 








32mo vols. for the Younger Children. 


Dick AND HIS MoTHER, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 


oes gaa Woop, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 1 vol. cloth, 

cts. 

—_— Beaaar, Erc. 2vyols, paper, cach, 8cts, 1 vol. cloth, 20 
cts, 


CHILDREN IN THE Boat, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts, 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 
GEOFFREY’s BrirtuDay (one story), paper, 6 cts-; cloth, 2) cts. 
Minnie’s Doit’s House (one story), paper, 6 cts. ; cloth, 20 cts. 
The Society publish many other books suitable for holiday gifts, 
a list of which will be sent on application. 


The following books are in press, to be ready some time in 
December : 


A New Work by the anthor of The Little Episcopalian and 
Bessie Melville, entitled 


Auntie’s Christmas Trees. Price 90 cents. 





Norah and Winnie. Price 50 cents. 
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1867. © PROSPECTUS. 1867. 


“The Round Table’s’”’ Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Year, 
1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 

The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the paper for 
a handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
it can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper- 
ously established. 

During the three years that have passed since the first publica- 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di- 
yersified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 
tively small, and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress. 

THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canada and other parts of our own continent, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti- 
nental Europe. It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in- 
creases, 


The home subscription list is a large and steadily augmenting | 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite- 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country. THE | 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses a highly cultivated and dis- | 
tinguished circle, a circumstance which in preparing its contents | 


is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 


to promise the most gratifying results. No weekly paper has | 


ever been published in this country which has contained so much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1867. 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay; but the present 


, position of the paper is such as to justify the engagements which 


its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
solved upon carrying out. 

The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading critical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for ita celebrity and a prestige which no 
other American literary paper has ever acquired ; its articles and 
reviews are quoted to an extent hitherto unparalleled, and are re- 
garded by the educated and refine@classes with a consideration 
hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 
abroad. 


Itis hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 


acknowledged to be so far unique in our country, that all who are | 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, in art, or in cognate | 
subjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in- | 


ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct- 


ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con- | 


| ‘“* The subject is here searched through and through, and here- 

after, when any one wishes to know anything about the opinions 
of mankind on this topic, he must refer to this book.”"—Unita- 
rian Monthly Journal. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


1% MERCER STREET (NEAR HOWARD), N. Y., 


Has now ready a new edition (the fourth), revised, of A Crirt- 
IcAL History oF THE DocTRINE OF A Future LiFE, 28 it 
| has prevailed in all nations and ages. By William R. Alger. 
| To which is appended a Complete History of the Literature ot 
| the Doctrine of a Future Life; or,a Catalogue of Works Relating 





; to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul. The titles classi- | 


| Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


| 
| A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 
| Wanted—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
| ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
|ishing in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 

$3,000 to $5,000. ; 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 

once permanent, powerful, and profitable. 

Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 


fied and arranged chronologically, with notes, and an index of | 


| authors and subjects. By Ezra Abbot, Associate Librarian of 
gi University. Fourth edition. Royal 8vo, 924 pp., cloth, 


_ Dr. Alger’s work is so well known, the Publisher feels that it 
is only necessary to call attention to the new edition, now ready. 
It has been prepared at much cost of time and labor in revision 


tirely out of the market ; and the demand in England, 2s well as 
| throughout the United States, has been constant and increasing. 
“The account of the Literature of the Doctrine of a Future 
tinct titles, and is a historical chart of the progress of the human 
| acuteness, skill, accuracy, in its kind not to be paralleled within 
the lines of the English language.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Widdleton’s Late Publications. 


Milman’s History of Christianity, 

from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 

Roman Empire. 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, $6 75. 
| Milman’s History of the Jews. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, $6 75, 

Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. 

From last London edition. Revised by Author. 12mo (uni- 
| form with our edition of Trench’s Works), cloth, €1 25. — 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine 

(New Edition), in connection with their History. With col- 

ored maps and plates, uniform with the Eastern and Jew- 

ish Church. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 





Letters and Table Talk. Small 8vo, cloth, extra, $2 25. 
Whitmore’s Elements of Heraldry. 
With many illustrations. Svo, cloth, $6. 


For sale by principal booksellers, and mailed by Publisher on 
receipt of price. 





Ingemisco. 


Cood Books for Presents. 








| NEw PerysiogNnomy, with 1,000 illustrations, $5, $8, or $10. It 
isa beautiful book. AZsor’s FaBies, People’s Pictorial Edition. | 


| tinted paper, only $1. ILLusTRaATED Famity Gymnasium, $1 75. 


Business ; in one vol., $2 25. THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1867, only $2. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Life, —— by Mr. Ezra Abbot, contains upward of 5,300 dis- | 


mind in this field of thought. It is a monument of learning, | 


Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his | 


How To WRITE, How To TaLk, How To BeHAve, and How To po | 


| : 
tinnal improvemenc. Ingemisco. 
THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a National paper. Itsceks | aetna - ——————-- 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talens in EXCELLENT NEW NOVELS. 
” — ee - pinged poraPacentesi heaped Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy (Reade). Price $0 %5 
am oe "a “e3 ; f “s . ic rt and to home eu saceked prince enn se Ene Speen + aio: 7 bes 
Mie ba ho ne : te se ; ane freshest aeaan inter ii “i | are Sens Coens, 200). 4 - 
Ris bapa aaldel dag dees ccd gh ai 4 eibiiedaias Second Mrs. Tillotson (Percy Fitzgerald). “ 15 
telligence from London THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- | a ! m 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said | Rees cryenine. a 
fe z | Bootmaker of Fifth Avenue (Paul Preston). * 25 
is that the better they are known the more will his letters be ad- | Black Band (Paul Prest “ on 
mired. Contributors of the highest position in the English lit- | rags 8 
. | Left Her Home (Reprint). 25 


erary world will also write rezularly for the , aper, so as to in- ' ‘ ; ; 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety. Mailed free on receipt of price. The most liberal terms to the 
j trade. Address HILTON & CO., 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Ingemisco. 


BUSINESS TERMS. 

*,* On and after the 1st of January, 1867, the rates for adver- 
tising in THE ROUND TABLE will be raised twenty-five per 
cent. above the present scale. This will not, of course, apply to 
previous contracts, and excejtions will be made in favor of ad- 
vertisers who may make arrangements for regular space during 
December for that and ensuing monthe. 

*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE is six dollars per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price, | : jf 
which, considering the great cost of publication and bearing in | *°8P 8% this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 





PENN. SALT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S SAPONIFIER. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There ie no article known producing such excellent and cheap 


mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
contents of the journa', is much cheaper than many o hers which 
charge for subscription but half the money. But to give the 
widest opportunity to those for whom the rate may seem too high 
the Conductors offer (for the months of December and January 


using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb. ; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or 7c. per Ib. 





only) the following For sale at all the principal grocers’. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. 
*,* Five copres oF THE ROUND TABLE WIL BE sENT ror | SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, DYSPEPSIA, ERUPTIONS OF 
THE YEAR 1867 TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT THE SKIN, SWOLLEN GLANDS, Erc., Erc. 
TOTHE OFFICE twenty doliars, CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE | 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD. mal 








A Worp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
| Y.—* i J £ varie iseases 

This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any catecamat —- weeded "sd enti ca 9 ~ 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for | the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout |.for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 


the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source | facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best | 


interests of national letters. the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 


average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 


Address all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


182 Nassau Street, New YorK, 





¥.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
lances to make to Taz Rounp TABLE to do 80 by means of postal 
money orders, 








PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
‘ Cedar Street. 


Wanted-—A copy of the published OFFICIAL REPORT of 
| LIEUT.-COL. B. D. PRITCHARD, commanding 4th Michigan Cav- 
| alry, concerning his pursuit and capture of Jefferson Davis. Ad- 
| dress AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 


by the author, during the two years which have elapsed since the | 
last issue appeared. For the past year, the work has been en- | 


For Sale or Exchange-—A well-bound 60-volnme SET 
of VOLTAIRE’S WORKS (French), Paris edition. Also, GROTE'S 
| HISTORY OF GREECE, new, 12 volumes, cloth, Harper & 
Bros.’ edition. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REF- 
ERENCE. 





Albert D. Richardson, War Correspondent of The 
| Tribune, will be prepared to lecture before lyceums after the ist 
| of January on ‘*‘ TWENTY MONTHS IN REBEL Prisons,” ‘“* BEYOND 
| THE Mississippr,”’ or ‘‘ INDIVIDUALITY.” 

Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 

| To Editors of Newspapers.—Correspondence direct 

| from Paris and the Great Paris Exposition of 1867, beginning 1st 

| of January, 1867, can be obtained on very reasonable terms. 

| New York or Washington Correspondents furnished for news- 
papers at very reasonable rates. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 

| LireRaRY REFERENCE. 


Address 


|American Bureau for Literary Referenc 
| 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE FIFTH EXHIBITION 
oF 
FRENCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES 
IS NOW OPEN 


| AT THE 
| 





Studio Building, Tenth Street. 
ADMISSION FREE. 





FINE ARTS. 


Second Annual Exhibition of the very superior collection of 
FRENCH PAINTINGS, contributed by prominent artists of the 
modern French school, including choice works by Gustave Doré, 
Diaz, Ziem, Baron, Escosura, Fauvelet, Theo. Frére, Fichel, Carl 
Girardet, Lenfant de Metz, Jules Héreau, Lefévre, Lambinet, 
Marteims, Jules Noel, Pasini, Plassan, Patrois, Roybet, Troyon, 
Tissot, Veron, Vollon, and several others of equal merit. Open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 10 P.M. at the FINE ART GALLERY, 625 Broad- 


| way. 
oa A. CADART, President of the French Etching Club. 





THE ROUND TABLE: 
A Saturpay Review or LITERATURE, Socrety, 
AND ART. 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| Tue Round TABLE is established for the unflinching discus- 
| sion of the subjects named inits title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
| fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
| the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
| them expression. Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
| tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
| sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
| in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 
| Tue Rounp TaBLE is independent in politics, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
| from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
| material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
| those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 
| ‘Tae Rounp TABLE exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and te 
this rule we will make no exception. 2 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onecopy,one year, . . + «+ $6 00in advance. 
One copy, sixmonths,. . . 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. ; 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 
The postage on THE RoUND TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 


Tue Rounp TABLE is delivered by carrier in New York ana 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

= Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Addressall communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
{ 182 Nassau Street, New York. 











73" Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. . 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, — 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 











ad 


Walton’s Complete Angler, 
MAJOR’S EDITION. 


PRINTED GN TONED PAPER IN THE BEST STYLE OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, AND EMBELLISHED WITH 74 WOOD-CUTS AND 12 FULL. 
PAGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 16mo, cloth, gilt. 


(A FEW COPIES OF THE LARGE-PAPER EDITION FoR SALE.) 


The Character of Jesus Portrayed. 


A BIBLICAL ESSAY, BY DR. DANIEL SCHENKEL, PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT HEIDELBERG. 


Translated from the German, with Notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 


Brazil and the Brazilians. 


By REV. J. C. FLETCHER AND REV. D. P. KIDDER. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Maps and 150 Illustrations. S8vo, cloth. 


Vol. IX. of Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
Vol. IX. of Burke’s Works. 


(To BE COMPRISED IN 12 VOLS. 12Mo.) 


AMONG THEIR PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION, EDITED BY RICHARD {GRANT WHITE. 


The Plays from the Authentic Folio (1625) ; Various Readings from all the Editions and all the Commentaries ; Notes ; Introductory Remarks ; Historical Sketch of the 
Text; An Account of the Rise and Progress of the English Drama ; Memoir of the Poet ; and an Essay on his Genius. 


12 vols. crown 8vo and 16mo. In ten different styles of binding. 


The Life and Genius of Shakespeare. 


BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND BROUGHT UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
With upwards of 500 Engravings on Steel and many thousands on Wood. Complete in 22 vols. quarto, cloth and half russia. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionaries. 


IN THREE FORMS—EACH IN CLOTH OR IN HALF CALF—NAMELY: 
THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 83 vols. 8vo, with numerous maps and wood-cuts. 
THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 1 vol. thick 8vo, with 270 plans and wood-cuts. 
THE SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. For general use. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


Black’s General Atlas of the World. 


ICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND A COPIOUS INDEX OF 65,000 NAMES. 
A New Edition, with Numerous Additions and Improvements. 





A SERIES OF FIFTY-SIX MAPS, FROM THE LATEST AND MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES, ENGRAVED ON STEEL, WITH GEOGRAPH- 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 


not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
specting them. 
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CAN THE RADICALS LIVE TO RUIN US? 


pee before it adjourned for its holiday re- 

cess, succeeded so well in dispelling all hope of 
return to peace and constitutional government as to 
make it pretty clear that the dissolution of the Re- 
publican party must precede the settlement of our 
difficulties, That body has committed itself to a 
violent policy until its only safety lies in continued 
violence, Its position is very much that of the two 
Indian nabobs who succeeded in putting their hogs- 
head over the tiger, getting his tail through the bung- 
hole, and firmly grasping that appendage: so long as 
they could keep him thus overwhelmed they were 
safe; but they had driven the beast to frenzy, they 
dared not let go, and it was only when they attached 
the incumbrance firmly to him by the happy expe- 
dient of tying a knot in his tail that they escaped 
from the dilemma of following the tiger about for 
life or being eaten by him. The Congressional party 
as yet lacks the means of attaching the burden se- 
curcly to its adversary. They have a sufficient in- 
cubus ready to heap upon the South in the form of 
disfranchisement of white men, enfranchisement of 
negroes, and any other enactment they may sce fit, in 
their unopposed power, to make. But they have 
this security only so long as they can continue to 
hold the load upon it, and, knowing that they can- 
not do so for ever, and that the moment of its freedom 
will be that of their own destruction, their present 
policy seems to be, by smothering it outright, to pre- 
vent its capacity for future injury. Self-preservation 
being as instinctive with parties as with men, it is 
natural enough that the Republicans take this view 
of the matter and act upon it. But in the opinion 
of the nation the existence of the Republican party 
is not likely to be regarded as a thing of such para- 
mount importance that all other considerations must 
fall before it. The people—whatever license they 
have hitherto granted the politicians—will scarcely 
permit them to extinguish the political life of the 
South, saving themselves indeed, but leaving the 
North coupled with a corpse—as if Chang were to 
prefer that Eng should die rather than change their 
doctor. 


The people who already have once been called upon 
to extricate the nation from a war which the poli- 
ticians brought upon it, cannot much longer be kept 
in ignorance of the fact that the politicians are again 
doing their best to involve it in difficulties exceeding 
those of the war, and to render impossible any resto- 
ration of that Union the war was meant to preserve. 
The blind popular enthusiasm which has been so 
adroitly nurtured cannot last for ever; and the reaction, 
if we may judge from precedent, will be not less vio- 
lent than the high fanaticism now rampant. The 
Republican party has had its day, done the duty it 
was called on to perform, become insolent in its suc- 
cess, and only awaits the appearance of a successor 
that appeals to the confidence of the people to be cast 
aside in disgrace. It undoubtedly derived new 
strength from the unsuccessful attempt last summer 
to disband it. In that movement there was nothing 
to recommend it to the people. It was made in the 
interest of a President and a Secretary who were gen- 
erally regarded with pure disgust; it was inaugurated 
by partisans notoriously devoid of principle and 
treacherous to party ties; it called upon all weary of 
the violence of the Republicans to unite themselves 
With the remnants of the Democracy, loaded down 
4s it was with memories of all that is corrupt and 
odious; above all, it was premature, for the Republi- 
cans had not yet had time to dissipate the prestige 
with which the war had invested them, as they are 




















_ Row doing as fast as possible. 


The Republicans had everything in their favor, 
vhiefly the popular belief that the movement was 
simply an expiring grasp of the Democrats after 
Power, and the disreputable tour of President John- 





son and Mr. Seward, followed as they were by the pen 
of Nasby and the pencil of Nast. They were not 
slow to’perceive and press an advantage from which 
they were to derive a new lease of life. They dex- 
trously managed to swell the murmur of dissent into 
a roar of ridicule and indignation, that overwhelmed 
even the impenetrable Mr. Beecher, who had learned 
from his parasites to consider himself a distinct pow- 
erin the state, and which broke forth with especial 
violence against the organ of the new party—repeat- 
ing, in effect, to the newsboys the cry of the Roman 
populace, in rebuke of Appius Claudius: 

“*Tribunes/! We will have Tridunes! Down with the wicked ten-’ 


dency of The Times to destroy its party!” The move- 
ment failed miserably, involving in contempt who- 
ever embarked in it, insuring to the Radicals a com- 
plete triumph in the fall elections, and effectually de- 
tering all who had anything to lose from participa- 
ting in any new effort of the kind. 


The spasmodic impulse which a party gains from 
an episode of this sort leaves no permanent effect, 
and, except that the Republicans will have a larger 
majority in the next session of Congress than they 
would otherwise have obtained, they are in the main 
as if it never had happened. To all appearance their 
fortunes are at their zenith; and with unchecked 
power for three years in both houses of Congress, and 
with ample schemes for practically possessing them- 
selves of the public patronage, it seems as if nothing 
could menace the continuance of their rule. Much 
that is ridiculous has been said of the similarity of 
our recent experiences to those of England during 
the days of the Commonwealth, and all disposition 
to profit by the history of that time has been laughed 
away, chiefly because the public—at least the voting 
and political-paper-reading public—know little more 
about the Commonwealth than Mr. Johnson, who, ac- 
cording to the newspaper story, on being criticised 
for likening the disposition of Congress to that of 
“the Parliament which cut off the head of James the 
Second,” corrected himself by saying that his allusion 
was to Charles the Second. But the likeness between 
the career of the Roundheads and of the Radicals is 
exact in many respects, and we suspect it will be 
more so in none than in paving by its own violence 
the way to its own downfall. What, for instance, 
will become of its harmony in the not improbable 
event of a single Senate containing a Sumner, a Ste- 
vens, a Wade, and a Greeley—all contending for the 
leadership? What will become of its very existence 
if in the next Presidential contest it is defeated ? 
and what is more probable than its defeat in case 
General Grant or some other such man who could— 
and would—refuse a nomination at its hands should 
be among the candidates? Like the Roundheads, 
the Radicals have a strange admixture of honest zeal- 
otry and moral fanaticism, revengeful animosity and 
reckless ambition; and it is impossible that a party 
so constituted, when no longer forced to harmony by 
the fear of outside attacks, can long cohere. Under 
the united influence of popular disgust and desire for 
reunion and of its own disintegration, the Republican 
organization can hardly failin no long time to go to 
pieces. The only thing that now retards that event 
is the fact that no outside party exists to which the 
people dare intrust the government, and the convic- 
tion that if the partisans of the South were in power 
we should see, mutatis mutandis, a re-enactment of 
the same tyrannies which are now so odious, Had 
the leaders of the wreck of ‘he Democratic party not 
exhibited so hopeless anc obstinate an imbecility in 
dealing with questions which it has long been evi- 
dent the bulk of the people would only permit to be 
settled in one way, and that a way utterly incompat- 
ible with Democratic traditions and prejudices, the 
solution of our difficulties might have lain in some 
measure, at least, with themselves. All hope of such 
a contingency is now rendered hopeless. Whatever 
is done in the immediate future, the Democracy, as 
such, will have no leading or influential hand in it. 
The nucleus of the new party apparently must come 
from the Republican—not necessarily the Radical—or- 
ganization itself, and how long its managers can avert 
such a catastrophe is a point on which there is no 
means of arriving at a judgment. It can only be 
hoped that its reign will end before the mischief it is 





working shall become irremediable. 


ATLANTIC TRAVEL. 


ROSSING the stormy Atlantic is fast getting to 
be a mere bagatelle. Whether it be owing to our 
increasing wealth, our swelling population, or to the 
confidence begotten of long-continued impunity, the 
ocean trip is an affair of less moment with us to-day 
than was a journey from New York to Albany twenty 
years ago. Those who go to Europe often become 
familiar with sights that illustrate very strikingly 
our swiftly augmenting ocean travel. For example, 
when walking in Regent Street the other day, the 
writer recognized, in the very few hundred yards 
which intervene between Oxford Circus and the Col- 
onnade, near the head of the Haymarket, nine faces 
with which he first became acquainted in Broadway. 
Their dress and bearing were unaitered, and, although 
several of the number were certainly Americans, they 
looked exactly as if they had passed all their lives 
within sound of Bow bells. Travel is making people 
cosmopolitan more rapidly than anything else can. 
Live lords, who used to be so rare as to be run after 
like natural curiosities, have grown so common that 
nine New Yorkers out of ten will scarcely go into 
the next street to see one; and this not out of repub- 
lican simplicity or its affectation, for there is less of 
both among us every year, but simply because the 
sight has lost its novelty. 

It is altogether probable that we shall have several 
new lines of trans-Atlantic steamships established next 
year; and although the fate of the Arago and Fulton 
may by some be regarded as discouraging to such a 
prospect, the precedent is to be taken with some 
grains of salt. The more people there are who wish 
to cross the Atlantic, the more ships it will take to 
carry them ; and there is no more danger of new lines 
being found superfluous than new newspapers are in 
growing populations. Such rivals need not even be 
damaging to the old-established lines, since, like the 
newspapers, they have their own customers who for 
years have trusted and sworn by and will scarcely be 
tempted to abandon them. It is true that competi- 
tion will have its ordinary tendency to make the 
needed commodity cheaper and better, and therefore 
to benefit the general public ; but this is, of course, a 
contingency of which the public is unlikely to com- 
plain. We imagine that there is an especial need for 
a greater number of paddle steamers. All the screws 
roll notoriously, and the demand for passages by the 
favorite paddle ships always shows how decided is 
the preference. 

We observe that some of our cotemporaries have 
been bewailing the absence of an American line, the 
sale of the Fulton and Arago bringing to a close 
the only line which was owned on this side. It 
would assuredly be gratifying to national pride to 
have two or three fleets of splendid steamships car- 
rying the stars and stripes across the sea; but this is 
a pure question of sentiment. People will go by 
vessels which afford in the highest degree the three 
desiderata of safety, swiftness, and comfort. It mat- 
ters little to the pleasure-seeker or to the commercial 
traveler what flag floats over him, provided the ship 
takes him rapidly to his destination and feeds him 
well by the way. Granting these desiderata, the ves- 
sel might as well float the banner of the Grand Turk 
or the Imaum of Muscat as that of England or of 
France for all the effect which would be produced 
on her passenger list. The public will infallibly go 
to the shop where they can get the best article at the 
lowest price, and appeals to nationality are altogether 
beside the question. If half a dozen shops in Broad- 
way sell similar goods, who pauses to consider 
whether this or that one is kept by a Frenchman, 
German, Englishman, or Yankee? The sole consid- 
erations are those of cheapness, quality, and, in a 
measure, the civility of the shopmen. 

In this connection we may remark that we have 
observed with regret in the columns of a respected 
cotemporary a somewhat bitter attack upon the 
Cunard line of steamships, which seems to be inspired 
by personal feeling in an unusual degree, considering 
that the topic is a non-political one. The Cunard 
steamships have carried so many thousands of Amer- 
icans as well as others during the past twenty years 
without losing a single life, that their owners deserve, 
if on this account alone, to be spoken of with respect. 











The Tribune speaks of the slowness of some of these 
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ships, of the Huropa collision, of the Arabia getting | are not willing to await its completion and the natu- 
into a field of ice, of the Persia racing with the Pa-|ral profits which would inevitably arise out of so 
cific, and of the Scotia narrowly escaping being sunk | grand an enterprise. They think they must bag im- 
in the harbor of Queenstown, as so many counts|mense sums as they go along. The government has 
But surely the proof of the | granted to three roads now in progress from this side 
pudding is in the eating. What strength or validity | subsidies of $16,000 per mile and enormous grants 
is there in either of these allegations? So far as the | of the public lands, and the whole policy of the gen- 
slow ships are concerned, we happen to know that} tlemen into whose hands these grants have fallen 
some people, especially mothers of families, habit-|seems to be directed towards getting all they can 
ually prefer them, and there are numbers who would | and doing for it as little as possible. The Central 
rather go in the Asia or the Africa than in the light-| route from Atchison westward is completed forty 
As regards the Europa | miles, and the contractors and their friends have just 
collision, did any one lose his life or his passage | returned from a grand jollification over the opening. 
thereby? Did not the Arabia get safely out of the | We should consider it better taste in those gentlemen 
field of ice? Did not the Persia, in spite of the race,|to postpone their junketing until the length of road 
bring all her passengers into portin safety ? Did any|they had finished bore some decent proportion to 
harm come to the Scotia at Queenstown, and is not a| the work they had yet to do. But Congress is to be 
On| importuned again this winter for fresh grants, and 


against the Cunard line. 


ning-like Persia or Scotia. 


miss as good as a mile in a matter of collision ? 
the other hand, and as regards all these questions, is 
it not notorious that the unexampled position which | methods used to blow their own trumpets and exalt 
the Cunard line has acquired is due to the unexam- 
pled safety, regularity, and comfort which passengers | Pike’s Peak Railroad is contracted for to a distance 
and shippers have so long enjoyed who have availed |of one hundred miles, the contractors in general 
of its advantages ? 

It is all very well to attribute these things to luck. 
It is a kind of luck, however, that people who haye a| over the immense grant of lands, the $16,000 per 
wholesome regard for life and limb are very much in| mile given by the government, and a like sum of 
the habit of appreciating. The Cunard line has won| first mortgage bonds. It is calculated by these gen- 
its position just as the Zribune has won its own, by 
dint of faithfully serving the public, steadily fulfilling |one hundred miles of road will exceed the princely 
its promises, and so building up a credit which in-|sum of five million dollars. And yet these greedy 
The public! people are not contented. They want more. They 
cares for this and only for this. Newspapers or steam- | sigh after fresh fields and pastures new. They al- 
ships, as commercial enterprises, are thus far in the |Tready possess the regal domain of the Kickapoo In- 
same category. The market is regulated by con-|dians, for which they have promised to pay the red 
ditions with which nationality has very little to do 
The Herald sells no fewer papers because its proprietor | they now hold at ten dollars per acre. But they are 
is a Scotchman,and we conceive that the circumstance | too astute to offer their lands for sale. If they did, 
We should be | the aboriginal owners of the tracts for which they 
very glad to have American lines of steamships, as we | pine might have their sleepy eyes opened to the fact 
should be glad to have American historians, poets, 
or novelists; but so long as Macaulay, or Swinburne, | dollar and a quarter each, Congress will be impor- | 
or Dickens furnish them with more acceptable mat-| tuned this winter, and accomplished lobbyists will 
ter than can be indigenously grown, we may depend | pervade the national Capitol, to provide fresh profits 
upon it that Americans will continue to buy the|for these philanthropic gentlemen. It is time that 
works of Macaulay, Swinburne, or Dickens, patriotic | the whole subject received the attention which it de- 
arguments to the contrary notwithstanding. None |serves. It would be well to know what senators and 
will be better pleased than ourselves to see acompany | what senators’ friends are interested in these schemes, 
succeed in doing what Mr. Collins and others have| and it would be desirable to have a committee ap- 
failed in; and all who are interested in the matter | pointed to examine into all of this Pacific Railroad 
may rest assured that when a line of steamships, | business, It needs examination. If one hundred 
American or other, is established and conducted upon | miles pay a profit of five million dollars, almost all 
principles as sound and far-sighted as have been 


volves permanent and solid success. 


is not often considered by advertisers. 








THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


M\HE all-absorbing subject of interest in those states | doubt if the construction of the Pacific road by the 

of our Union on the Pacific coast may be said to | government could produce a worse result than this, 
be the construction of a railroad across the continent, | And this is only the beginning. This is only fora small 
while the future prosperity of the territories lying | part of the distance, These persons who have made so 
between the Missouri river and the Sierra Nevada| pleasant a speculation over the first hundred miles 
The work itself} will and do desire a fresh lease of power and new op- 
is the greatest which the engineering skill of the cen-| portunities for obeying the Shakespearean precept, 
tury has devised or the extraordinary enterprise of | “ Put money in thy purse.” So long as Congress can 
this nation grappled with. The idea of connecting | be persuaded into giving sixteen thousand dollars a 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by an iron road is| mile, and a credulous public will take bonds toa like 
grander than the wildest dreams of the earlier navi- | amount, and so long as these two items cover the cost 
gators ; and the visions of the North-west passage, so | of building the road, the gentlemen interested will 
long the lode-star of discoverers, pale their ineffectual | continue to build, Why should they not do so? By 
fires before this practical, sober design of nineteenth- | such a course they secure the magnificent land grant 
century contractors, The short cut to Cathay which | on either side of the road for nothing. But a time 
Columbus dreamed of and Cabot and Hudson sought | will come when mountain passes have to be cut and 
to find is to be achieved not by discovery of nayi-|tunneled, and impetuous rivers bridged, afar out in 
gable bays or rivers, but by surmounting nature’s most | the plains, when the cost will be larger than the two 
rugged difficulties, by traversing desert wastes and | items we have just mentioned. Labor will be more 
climbing mountain hights. And that this great work 


mountains hangs entirely upon it. 


Indian treaties are to be made; and this is one of the 


their particular work. This same Atchison and 


being the president and directors of the company 
and their friends. To the contractors has been turned 


tlemen that their profits on the work of building this 


men one dollar and a quarter per acre, and which 


that their patrimonial acres were worth more than a 





acquaintance with the higher branches of mathematics 
to demonstrate. The objections to great works under- 
taken by the government are great and many, but we 











we think that any further legislation by which the 
public domain or the public money may be granted 
for the purpose of building the Pacific Railroad, 
should be coupled with conditions which shall ren. 
der the grants nugatory should the work for any 
reason fail to be completed. We would make ali 
grants upon conditions, and in the event of the con. 
ditions failing we would have the grants fail also. 





SOPORIFIC JOURNALISM. 

HERE is a certain literary phenomenon, not alto. 

gether peculiar to this country, but which circum. 
stances have combined ¢o make very striking here, and 
which is especially manifested in current criticism of 
Its first enunciation may, however, appear 
strange, and may even excite incredulity ; but a little re. 
flection, after a candid examination of the data we have 
to offer, will no doubt establish conviction. Many need. 
less abuses in everyday life continue to exist when they 
should be extirpated, for no better reason than that peo. 
ple who see and who ought to denounce them either 
through negligence or fear hesitate to do so, until at last 
a truthful description strikes the common ear like an ex. 
In such cases he who eschews 
euphemy and boldly proclaims the facts as they are runs 
the risk of being vilified as well as misunderstood, for 
there are always plenty to be hurt by attempts to disturb 
the established order of things ; but as we sit here to en. 
counter precisely such risks, we shall not flinch from 
doing so in the matter under consideration. 


aggeration or a fallacy. 


The phenomenon, then, to which we refer consists in 
the curious habit of assuming that all journalistic writ. 
ing which is dull is therefore and of necessity respectable, 
and probably profound ; and conversely, that all writing 
which is interesting is therefore and of necessity “ flip- 
pant,” and probably “ sensational.” 
simple classification, and for people who have no capacity 
save in the direction of laborious dullness it may bea 
very satisfactory one; but, besides being very illogical, 
very provincial, and very silly, it is also very unjust; and 
it is, moreover, doing more harm to American letters— 
more to retard the growth of healthful criticism both of 
literature and society among us—than any single cause 
It is not alone a question of distort- 
ing the meaning of words ; it is a question of perverting 
the legitimate relation of thoughts; and although it is 
easy to show how such a state of things has been brought 
about—and in part innocently, so far as individuals are 
concerned—it is still easier to show that the time for such 
folly has gone by, and that educated people should set 
themselves seriously and zealously at work to reform it. 

Whoever will thoughtfully consider the tendencies of 
the Puritan spirit, the canting dreariness of sectarian 
journals, the halting timidity of half-educated yet pious 


of which is derived from the national exchequer, | and well-disposed persons who have been connected with 
those of the Cunard company, it will reap, for that} what will the whole road cost? It is a very simple 


reason and not on the score of its nationality, a simi-|sum in common arithmetic, which does not need an 


Now, this is a very 


that can be named. 


the press, the uncertainty that prevails in a new and 
democratic community touching correct standards of 
taste and scholarship, and then compare these matters 
with the products of the reaction they have engendered 
—a’ reaction of which such papers as 7'Ke LHerald are 
representatives—and whoever will remember that, in 
view of our busy lives and our vast tide of ignorant im- 
migration, the canons of taste are always likely to degen- 
erate irrespective of antecedent social or theological con: 
ditions, will have no difficulty in understanding how it is 
that, in newspapers more especially, dullness has come 
to mean respectability and sprightliness sensationalism. 
Now, dullness is not respectability, and interest is not 
necessarily sensational ; and there is neither rhyme nor 
reason in affecting to make them convertible terms. It 
is true that a paper may be at once very dull and very 
respectable--as, for example, 7’he Evening Post or The 
Boston Advertiser. But they are not dull because they 
are respectable, any more than they are respectable be- 
cause they are dull. Zhe Evening Post is respectable be 
cause, perhaps, of the high character of its two editors, 
although, if they both remain absent in Europe long," 
is doubtful how long it will remain so; but this element 
of respectability does not in itself either prevent dullness 
or insure it—the latter result, in this particular instance, 
being achieved by a felicitous selection of subordinates. 

In the like manner, it is quite absurd to assume that 
an interesting paper must inevitably be a “ sensation 
paper. It may-happen to be so in a very vulgar and i 
literate community ; but there is no logical propriety 
regarding the expressions as interchangeable ones. 
are bound, however, to remember that there is always * 
great preponderance of stupid people in the worl 
that when the accidental flow of events has brought 
about a state of things which is favorable to their inter. 
ests and their vanity, they will do all they can to secu?? 


costly, subsistence dearer, and the great difficultié¢s of 
will be accomplished in our day and generation we | the enterprise before them, The lands, too, in these 
seem to have the strongest proof. It can be retarded | distant deserts are not so much sought’ after as the 
by the universal passion for stealing which marks all | fertile slopes that border the Missouri. When this 
railroad enterprises; but it will be accomplished, | state of facts exists, the following question will be- 
And yet we have fears that the work, apparently pro- | Come a pertinent one: Will the gentlemen who have 
gressing so rapidly, is in danger of suspension from | secured without cost those fertile acres care to obtain 
this very cause. Our railroad magnates are, unfortu- | #t a considerable price barren and sterile ones? We 
nately, possessed of the idea that they must make | think it needs no great amount of foresight to enable 
large fortunes in the prosecution of the work. They | Us to answer this question in the negative. Therefore, 
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its permanence. It so happens that, from causes hereto- | 
fore suggested, there are a great many intensely stupid, 
intensely bigoted, and intensely provincial journals pub- 
lished in this country; journals which have outlived 
their usefulness if they ever had any; journals which 
exhibit neither breadth, scholarship, generosity, versatil- 
ity, imagination, nor taste; journals which will be utter- 
ly out of their element in the coming era of literary 
progress and enlightenment, and which, therefore, 
evince an uneasy consciousness of approaching dissolu- 
tion coupled with a malignant and acrid dislike for 
whatever appears to be very unlike themselves. Youth, 
freshness, and piquancy are to these withered and dried- 
up hags of the press inexpressibly distasteful ; and, pow- 
erless to destroy, they seek to injure their attractive 
rivals by the stale, if facile, weapons of slander and con- 
tumely. But the public is learning to understand how 
much envious nonsense there is in the outcry of these 
antediluvian fossils which stigmatize as “ flippant ” and 
“sensational” all papers which commit the to them im- 
possible crime of being interesting, amusing, or instruct- 
ive, and it is well that it is so. 

It is quite time that we attained a more metropolitan 
standard of thought, criticism, and expression. The 
pseudo-religious, ultra-didactic, and superlatively sleepy 
schools have had their own way quite long enough. 
Journalism like everything else must throw off its old | 
conventional, Praise-God-Barebones fetters, and, like the 
genius of the country and the spirit of the age, must be- | 
come fresh, salient, and original. Scholarship truly is 
needed, but quick wit and lively imagination are needed 
as well. The dusty and worm-eaten writing and editing 
of the past—ever in a tremble as to what Mrs. Grundy 
will say, ever infusing into journalism that sniveling 
twang compounded of district school-master and Meth- 
odist parson with which the last generation has been sat- 
urated withal—is becoming utterly obsolete, and deserv- 
edly so. Writers and editors of this stamp may have | 
been all very well in their day, but their day is not our | 
day. They are the men who find Macaulay and Ruskin | 
and Buckle “sensational,” and who would think the | 
ability to write Bazter’s Call.better evidence of editorial 
qualification than the ability to write the essays of Mon- 
taigne. They are the men who would rather see a fiend 
than an iconoclast, and think Zhe Hecursion a better 
poem than Don Juan. They are the worshipers and 
slaves of elaborate dullness, the lovers of convention 
and platitude, the sworn allies of timid and laborious 
mediocrity. Their first and last idea of an article is that 
it should not say anything that has not been said before, 
and that it should contain, above all qualities, a suf- 
ficiency of the soporific. Conscious as they are that such 
pabulum as they are able or willing to supply is un- 
worthy of the nation and the age, they seek to keep up 
an impression in the public mind that they are excess- 
ively profound, and that if they do not say much, like the 
owl, they keep up a devil of a thinking. By devices less 
pardonable than the Jatter they systematically depreciate 
qualities in others which they cannot rival, and strive to 
cry down as meretricious everything which by force of 
contrast puts them in the shade. 

Fortunately, the success of these ignoble tactics must, in 
acountry of such rapid perceptions as our own, be very 
evanescent. ‘The mills of public appreciation may grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding small. Humbug, 
whether it be of the blatant, vulgar sort, or of the starchy 
and priggish, I-am-holier-than-thou pattern, is always 
found out sooner or later, and the lack of real thorough- 
ness and scholarship which is so easily detected in the 
class of journals we have cited must, with advancing in- 
telligence and increasing culture, carry them to the wall. 
People will cease by degrees to believe that a paper must 
needs be respectable merely because it sets them asleep ; 











lings ; give us something at once solid and alluring, sub- 
stantial and titivating, glittering yet tangible, dumb yet 
unspeakably good society ; ina word, give us Toys! Don’t 
wait until the gilt is off the gingerbread, until Santa 
Claus has gone up the chimney for a twelvemonth, and 
until the sad old frosty-bearded year has gone silently to 
join his predecessors. If there is ever a word in the lan- 
guage which should be united with toys, cry the prattlers, 
it is the little monosyllable now; and betwixt this and 
the bright New Year they will forgive their elders for all 
things but delay. 

How strangely and sometimes how mournfully do these 
seasonable claims remind us of our own childhood and of 
the associations which hang mistily, may be, but pertin- 
aciously around it! We remember now, if we forget in 
all the year beside, who gave us the ball or the doll, the 
rocking-horse or the tea-set, the plain, unpretending little 
toys we made fetishes of long before such scientific 
times as these were even thought of. We recall the 
faces and the figures of the kind big people who took 
thought of us and our hearts’ cravings, and we once 
again review with disapproval the unfeeling souls who 
passed us unheeding by. Some of us, too—born near this 
part of the world, or perhaps another where the same 
good custom obtains—-can summon up a memory of de- 
termined vigils when we resolved once and for all to see 
the great and good Santa Claus ; how, as the small hours 
came gently on, resolution oozed away like Acres’ courage, 
and, gradually oblivious of the doughty purpose not to let 
torpor conquer volition, we sank into unconsciousness ; 
and how there remained floating dreamily in the mind a 
curious notion that Santa Claus’s face was strangely like 
mamma’s, temporarily obscured by the gush of joy with 
which the full stocking was clutched in the morning! 

We cannot bring back these years, nor the thoughts 
and feelings that lived and had their being in them ; but, 
as Madame Deschappelles says in the play, we live again 
in our children, and if experience teaches anything it 
should teach most thoroughly the need and the wisdom 
of circumspection and tenderness in all those details whose 
memory, we find, is so certain to be carried through life. 
Therefore let not the toys be forgotten; and even if a 
selfish reason be needed, the gratitude of children is not 
a thing to despise, for, although it may seem superficial 
now, it promises a heritage of love and kindness which 
may comfort and bless in far distant years. Let not the 
toys be forgotten ; for they are teaching lessons now not 


for the sake of health and exercise alone, but by the in- 
culcation of wisdom in many shapes and through many 
cunning stratagems which the toy-makers and toy-lovers 
of old would have been marvelously astonished to see, 


It may not be altogether for good that the callow mind is 


impressed so early by these new contrivances with a posi- 
tive necessity for thinking ; but for good or for ill a great 
revolution has been effected, and a toy is no longer simply 
a plaything. 


Toys have kept pace with the march of improvement. 
They have not advanced so fast, perhaps, as engines of 


destruction, but we must remember that such has been 


the perverse nature of man that even better than to be 
amused he has loved to destroy. An ingenious combina- 


tion of the two is to be found in the horrid engines of the 


Inquisition, and the delicate instrument devised by 


James VI. to mangle the fingers of the wretched doctor 
who predicted a storm when his majesty crossed the 
North Sea furnishes one of the choicest specimens of 


which we have any record. We do not use needles in our 


day to plunge under people’s nails as did that high and 
puissant prince who reformed the Bible, but to ignite 
cartridges which take life by wholesale at distances which 
would have been out of cannon shot at the battle o 


Waterloo. But we would speak now not of Bismark’, 


toy which the Kaiser found such sad sport for him, but of 


they will cease to believe that a paper must needs be | the toys of littler and gentler people. Toys, wesay, have 
“sensational” merely because it amuses and keeps them | improved ; improved to that degree indeed that they often 


awake. New journalists, with nicer scholarship, with 
sharper wits, with keener appreciation of the spirit of our 
time, will appear to shatter the old idols and to revolution- 
ithe whole world of current literature ; and the antedilu- 
Vian fossils, whose best studied characteristic has lain in | 
‘eying nothing in that ingenious manner which would at" 
ttact the least possible attention and awaken the least 
Possible interest, will pass away like foolish dreams and 
camber the earth no more. 








CHILDREN AND TOYS. 
(yyuar gift,” asks Cicero, “ has Providence bestowed 
on man that is so dear to him as his children ?” 
And what gifts, at this holiday season, we may be per- 
mitted to inquire, can man bestow on his children that 
*@ 80 dear to them as their toys? This is no time, say 
The little ones, for empty professions and hollow fond, 








seem better suited to maturity, and when we see a room- 
full of grown folks industriously engaged with “ persistent 
soap-bubbles”’ and “flying tops” and “ parlor fire-works,” 
this idea gains confirmation. 

Consider what toys were and what they are. We were 
remarking the other day on the short spacé which inter- 
vened between the first steamer which crossed the At- 
lantic and our own time, when ten ocean steamships 
leave the port of New York in a single day; but we 
have toys now which, granting a smooth sea, can do all 
that the Walk-the- Water or the Sirius did, and Liliputian 
locomotives which will draw heavier loads for their size 
and weight than can the large ones which pull us on real 
railways. We have real balloons and saw-mills in little, 
and all manner of machinery which will “ go,” although 
oftentimes as small as the works of a watch. We have 
mice and horses and fire-engines and rattlesnakes which 
will run about the floors at a great rate and frighten 


everybody out of their wits who may be unfamiliar with 
their secret. We have a wondrous variety of chemical 
toys whereby little children can produce effects that thirty 
years ago would have astonished their grandfathers even 
in laboratories. We have architectural toys with suffi- 
ciency of cunning material to allow the putting up of 
tiny buildings not alone on scientific but on esthetic 
principles. These include different sorts of edifices, for 
churches and theaters as well as for private dwellings, 
and, for aught we know, economical city halls and post- 
offices may be found among the number. Then there are 
farm-yards, complete even to the pigs and chickens and 
pitchforks, and armies with due proportion of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, well provided with tents and camp 
equipage, with guns and tumbrels, with ambulances_and 
caissons. 

For budding intelligences of more peaceful inclinings, 
there are manufactories and ship-yards and shops of all 
kinds and degrees. The most instructive are those of the 
artisans, the carpenter’s, mason’s, and blacksmith’s, each 
well supplied with little tools from which clear ideas of 
the respective trades may be obtained. We have seen, 
too, little printing-offices with paraphernalia amusingly 
complete and showing to a demonstration all the usually 
occult mysteries of the craft. Indeed, the means of learn- 
ing nearly all things formerly held mysterious and costly 
and inaccessible multiply so rapidly in our day as to oc- 
casion grounds for serious doubt whether knowledge 
may not come to be despised because of its cheapness, 
and men grow more superficial because they enjoy such 
unexampled facilities for being thorough. Opportunities 
whether for pleasure or instruction which were formerly 
confined to the children of the great, are now thrown 
open to all in a fashion which the stanchest democrat 
ought toadmire. Very little now remains hidden, but it 
is perhaps too soon to judge whether all reverence will 
fade out of the world in consequence. When lads of 
twelve discourse to you of the philosophy of the steam- 
engine, and little girls of ten write books while their 
parents are blowing soap-bubbles and exulting over mas- 
ter-pieces of pyrotechny which “ leave neither smell nor 
substance” behind, the mind is rather staggered by the 
inversion and quite driven to inquire, What next? One 
need scarcely be surprised in this state of things to come 
home and find the children punishing mamma for mak- 
ing too much noise or locking up grandpapa for being im- 
pudent ; for surely never were social conjunctions more 
likely to remind us than at present that men are but 
children of a larger growth. 

We trust, however, that jealousy of their prospective 
supersession will not make parents and friends ignore the 
claims which precedent and tradition have fixed upon 
them for this festal season. The shops are gorgeous in 
their alluring riches, almost equally tempting to big 
people and little ones. But at present, and until the 
march of improvement brings about an expectable trans- 
fer, the keys of the treasury remain for the most part 
with the adults. Let them be politic as well as generous, 
then, for who shall say when they themselves may need 
consideration in their turn. “Treat your enemy,” says 
somebody, “as if he were one day to be your friend ;” 
and in like manner it were wise to treat dependents as if 
we were destined hereafter to change positions with them. 
Buy toys, then, by the carriage load all ye who can 
afford it ; for at worst and at least you will have the re- 
version of them for your comfort when adult su remacy 
is overthrown, and, considering all the signs of the times, 
the date of that juvenile millennium is close at hand. 








THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 

A CERTAIN donkey, wont to roam in “meditation, 

fancy free,” had exhausted his resources in the way 
of food, and found himself forced to look elsewhere for 
the means of sustenance. Where hunger urges search is 
eager, and but a little while elapsed before our donkey 
alighted upon an extensive grove, let us say, of thistles. 
Delighted with his success, he desisted from any at- 
tempt to seek further stores. Variety had no charms for 
his palate, and he at last came to believe that there could 
be no other food approaching the thistle in delicacy of 
flavor and nutritiveness. So wedded was he to this faith © 
that, when he one fine morning repaired to his usual 
thistle-restaurant and found that beautiful roses had 
taken the place of his favorites, he disdainfully turned 
aside seeking new stores of thistles, and had he been able 
to express his feelings on that occasion he would, no 
doubt, have said that roses were “ food for the future ; 
but, as for me, give me the pure old classics ”—thistles 
and nettles. 
We are all familiar with the airs assumed by the cog- 





noscenti on the advent of some new aspirant for musical 
honors. You, kind reader, have no desire to revel in 
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dissonances; nor have we.. But has it not often chilled 
you to find that some new tone-poem, which by its fresh- 
ness and beauty had charmed you, was received with in- 
difference by one whose tastes you had believed in accord 
with your own, and to whose judgment in such matters 
you had been wont to defer? Such illustrations of the 
force of association in influencing taste and in narrow- 
ing the power of certain natures to receive pleasure from 
novel impressions are, however, too frequent to cause 
comment, and naturally dispose one to disbelieve in the 
genuineness of the praises which many bestow upon that 
which is old, at the expense of all that is new and genial 
in literature and art. An ill-natured critic might, with 
apparent justice, conclude that such individuals have 
found it so difficult to acquire a taste for those produc- 
tions which they have at last succeeded in admiring that 
they dread having again to undergo a similar process, 


The conditions of a lasting musical reputation seem 
enigmatical. Those who believe in the power of music 
and to whom it is a necessary enjoyment, can hardly con- 
ceive of a state of civilized society devoid of its beautiful 
presence. And here another consideration suggests itself: 
As the laws of harmony, instead of being the result of 
human ingenuity, seem to be founded on the unchanging 
natural relations of the quantitative and qualitative 
properties of sound, there should, we think, have been 
some earlier recognition of these laws. Be this as it may 
(for we shall leave the solution of this question to some 
other and more ingenious student of musical history), it 
seems strange that the oldest music in use is, as com- 
pared with literature, of modern date. Among the most 
ancient of the classical moderns we find Bach and 
Handel. Their works still live, even in our day correct- 
ing a tendency towards mawkish sentimentalism in mu- 
sicalart. We might go further back and cite a few others 
whose names have survived their works, and whose re- 
mains lie embalmed in encyclopedias. With those we 
can have naught to do, our present concern being with 
such masters as Bach and Handel, whose works are still 
honored in the observance. Of the compositions of these 
two geniuses none are « ven two centuries old. And yet 
we speak of Beethoven and Schubert and Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, whose graves are but newly made, as 
immortals. Are we not, in this, flattering ourselves 
with vain prophesies as to a future of which we can know 
nothing? Have we so verified the predictions of the 
past in regard to ourselves that we can map out the de- 
vious course of posterity? And is it not exquisite irony 
to designate those compositions which fall still-born upon 
the ear of the present as “music of the future”? A 
composition lives for to-day and the day after. A longer 
existence is rarely vouchsafed a work. If its impressions 
be so vivid that they cannot endure, its language is so 
eloquent that fame, where deserved, is rapidly achieved. 
If the memory of cotemporaries be weak, their feelings 
are strong. If the musician’s reign be a short one, his 
sway is all-powerful while it lasts. And thus there are 
beautiful compensations even in this art, although an im- 
inortality of fame seems in it more than in nearly all 
the others the most problematical. 








A NATIONAL BUREAU OF INSURANCE. 


hae great body of the public long regarded the claims 
of insurance with doubt and distrust, and were slow 
to be convinced of the soundness of its principles and of 
the incalculable advantages offered by it as a means of 
guarding against risks of life, and those by sea and land, 
by “ flood and fire.” It would be quite beyond our pres- 
ent purpose to give a history of the progress of insurance 
on both sides of the Atlantic since the year 1706, when 
life insurance was first practically introduced into Eng- 
land in connection with the old Amicable Company, of 
London ; but we will mention two or three facts that will 
suffice to demonstrate the wonderful progress made in 
this country alone, even within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. It is only a few days since the president of one of 
the most flourishing of the old companies of New York 
aesured us that the new business of the twelvemonth just 
closed in their office considerably exceeded the total of 
the first twenty years! The best and most impartial au- 
thorities are agreed that the total amount insured in this 
country on life insurance policies is nine hundred mil- 
lions ($900,000,000), and that the beneficiaries, mostly 
young and. dependent families, are receiving in all up- 
wards of seven millionsannually ; while in regard to other 
departments of insurance, the fire companies and marine 
companies of America insure more than three thousand 
millions of dollars ($3,900,000,000), representing altogether 
about $4,000,000,000, which is one-fourth the sum of the 
national wealth as given in the census of 1860. 
These facts are amply sufficient to show the lofty and 
important position to which the business of insurance 





has now attained—a position that imparts to it an inti- 
mate connection with and influence over all the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests of the country, aud, in 
fact, over everything, public or private, into which money 
enters—and into what does it not enter?—so that, in 
fact, the “ national welfare” referred to in the Constitu- 
tion is inextricably intertwined with the vast and wide- 
stretching net-work of insurance. To such an extent is 
this the case that any injury to the cause, whether arising 
from bad management within or from active hostility 
without, must, more or less, be an injury to the country 
at large, while the actual downfall and death of the one 
could only happen simultaneously with that of the other : 
‘* While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 

And when Rome falls, the world !”’ 

It follows as a direct consequence that the wise and 
equitable management of all insurance offices, in all parts 
of these United States, becomes a matter of very high na- 
tional importance, and imperatively demands at the hands 
of the government—that is, of the PEOPLE—such care 
and protection as may effectively guard it alike from the 
errors of mistaken friends and the assaults of open ene- 
mies. 

Has it thus far received such care and protection ? 
And is the working of the system throughout the several 
states so fair, equitable, and satisfactory as to afford full 
opportunities for developing and extending all the vast 
benefits of insurance alike to the insurers and the in- 
sured? Far from it. Narrow, rival legislation, in va- 
rious states, originating in a very mistaken view of self- 
interest, cramps, confines, and obstructs its progress, and 
really inflicts serious injury, instead of conferring a bene- 
fit, on those whom it pretends to foster and protect. 

There are two things essential to the thorough devel- 
opment and success of insurance, both of which are dan- 
gerously and destructively interfered with by this narrow 
state legislation to which we refer; the one is to spread 
insurances over the greatest possible area, the other to se- 
cure a uniformity of system. A formidable obstacle to 
the former exists in the diverse and oppressive legislation 
of many states, especially in regard to deposits. To se- 
lect a few examples out of many: the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania require that each foreign (¢. ¢., of another state) 
company shall pay an annual state license of $600 and 
appoint a state agent, to whom all other agents in that 
state must report the amount of their premiums, on 
which he must pay a tax of three per cent. 

The state tax in Louisiana is $1,000, besides which in 
New Orleans an additional city tax of $2,000 is exacted, 
while a certain percentage on premiums is appropriated 
to the bonds of the Opelousas Railroad. 

Looking to the West, Wisconsin requires a deposit of 
$5,000 and upwards, according to the amount of pre- 
mium receipts, to be made in her own bonds, and the de- 
posit to be increased from year to year ;* while, to crown 
all, California demands of fire companies a deposit of 
$75,000 in gold! There are many other vexatious bur- 
dens laid upon the insurance business, but we notice 
this of the deposit system as one of the most serious, 
most unfair, and most urgently demanding reform. No 
such obstacles are thrown in the way of commercial or 
other enterprises, but “a fair field and no favor” is af- 
forded to manufacturing, telegraph, express companies, 
and many, in fact ail, others, so far as we remember. 

Now, the Constitution of these states emphatically de- 
clares that “the citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the other 
states ;’” but the narrow and hostile legislation referred to 
runs directly counter to that declaration, and is alike un- 
wise, unconstitutional, and unchristian! So far from pro- 
ducing the benefits expected, except to a few individuals 
in each state and these not the insured, whose benefit and 
protection ought to be the first consideration, it injures 
these by increasing the rates of insurance, while it en- 
courages monopoly, cripples and confines the laudable 
and legitimate effurts of business, and in every way ex- 
ercises an evil influence over the interests of the people 
of the state, whose wise (?) legislators have advocated 
and promoted its enactments. 

The evils of this deposit system cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, and the rather since it is sure to increase and 
spread, instead of diminishing, because when it is adopted 
by some states the example is speedily followed by others 
in a spirit of what may appear to them self-defense, but 
is in reality retaliation. ‘The result in the end will inev- 
itably be that companies must select the three or four 
states in which they will seek to do business, because the 
making of deposits in all would swallow up their capital, 
and cripple or consume their means of meeting their fair 
liabilities. And thus the field of insurance operations is, 
and will be more and more, narrowed, whereas its full 
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development and success demand as wide an area as pos- 
sible. The insurance system, like a majestic man-of-war in 
a stormy sea, requires a wide berth and a good offing. 

The smaller the area, the greater risk to the company, 
whether lifeor fire. It is familiar to all that some fatal 
disease will often spread desolation and death over certain 
comparatively narrow districts, while those beyond may 
escape scot free ; so also with fires in large towns or cities, 
Companies (and there are many such) that accept large 
risks of this kind may be severely injured, if not ruined, 
by a single conflagration ; whereas were the business of 
such companies spread over the vast area of all or many 
of the states, with their variety of climate and of circum- 
stances, the losses suffered in one part would be balanced 
by the gains or non-losses in another. 

Moreover, by extending the business over wide areas, 
a great benefit is conferred upon insurers, because 
the cost of insurance is reduced, a general knowledge of 
the real and rightful cost is diffused abroad, and thus ex- 
cessive charges, whether arising from ignorance or knav- 
ery, are checked. Again, the expenses of the business by 
no means increase in proportion to its own increase. Cer. 
tain, and these pretty heavy, expenses must be incurred 
by all, so that it does not involve by any means a propor. 
tionate increase of expense to conduct an annual business 
of two millions beyond one of a quarter of a million, very 
much on Mr. Squeers’s calculation (of Dotheboys Hail ce- 
lebrity), “all beyond twelve I reckons clear profit.” Fur- 
ther it is of vital importance to the insured (who, we re- 
peat, are entitled to the first consideration) that the funds 
of the company should be in a strong and healthy state, 
so as to be able to meet any sudden and unforeseen de- 
mand. But this deposit system diminishes and depletes 
them very much as, under the old-school system of med- 
icine, excessive bleeding so weakened the patient that he 
was apt to fall a ready victim to the next assault of dis- 
ease. 

We are not raising any objection against deposits 
either in the state where the company is located, or with 
some United States government officer to be appointed ; 
what we do object to, as in every way unfair, unwise, 
unjust, and adverse to the best interests of all concerned, 
is this arbitrary, diverse, co-existent ‘system of deposits, 
varying from a thousand to seventy-five thousand dollars 
in various states, and swallowing up or rendering, so to 
say, unavailable for a series of years a very large portion 
of the company’s capital, depleting the life-blood of the 
patient ! 

Uniformity of legislation on this and certain other 
points is absolutely required, if the insurance business is 
to be allowed a fair field of exertion and development ; 
and it is manifestly vain to expect anything of the kind 
from the individual and separate action of the state leg- 
islatures. It can and will only be accomplished by Con- 
gress and the national government. We are no advo- 
cates for centralization, or any improper interference 
with state rights; but we have shown that this is a mat- 
ter of national, not of mere local or state, interest. The 
very amounts involved—the figures’ representing the 
present amount of insurance business—emphatically dem- 
onstrate this. Such being the case, it is futile and fat- 
uous, or worse, to deny that toa certain extent, within 
certain well defined and well guarded limits, the central 
government is quite as much entitled to exercise a super- 
intendence and surveillance over this important national 
interest, for the good of the United States collectively and 
the people of those states, as it has recently assumed, 
with universal approbation, over the banking system of 
the entire country. 

If a “ National Bureau,” or central government depart- 
ment, should give offense or cause alarm, it would be 
easy for Congress to accomplish the same object in another, 
perhaps less offensive, form. To our mind it is quite 
clear that Congress not only has a full and undoubted 
constitutional right to legislate in this matter, but that 
it owes it as a duty to the country to do so. 

The Constitution says: “The Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” It 
has been fully demonstrated that the term commerce, 28 
used in this passage, is not limited to the mere buying 
and selling of merchandise and other commodities, but 
that it comprehends the entire commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations, and among the several states. And 
so it has been understood and interpreted by many of the 
ablest statesmen and constitutional lawyers that America 
has ever known. It will be well to keep in mind the 
other passage from the Constitution previously quoted : 
“ The citizens of every state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
states.” President Johnson, in his message of December 
5, 1865, has these remarks, forcibly pertinent to our at 
gument: “The Constitution confers on Congress the 
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right to regulate commerce among the several states. It 
is of the first necessity, for the maintenance of the Union, 
that that commerce should be free and unobstructed. 
_ . It isplain that every obstacle to the free circulation 
of commerce between the states ought to be sternly 
guarded against, by appropriate legislation, within the 
limits of the Constitution.” 

Now, the narrow and one-sided legislation of the sepa- 
rate states is the very fons et origo—* the fountain-head 
and source ”—or, rather, the nurse and foster-mother, of 
monopoly, than which there neither is nor can be any 
more formidable barrier and obstacle to the principles 
and precepts of the Constitution just now cited. The il- 
lustrious Webster constantly supported those just and 
liberal principles of the Constitution. ‘“ We have foreign 
commerce (said that great orator and statesman, in his 
speech in the Senate, May 25, 1836), and we have inter- 
nal commerce ; and the power and the duty also of regu- 
lating, protecting, aiding, and fostering both is given in 
the same words. For one, therefore, sir, I look to the 
magnitude of the object, and not to its locality. I ask 
not whether it be east or west of the mountains. There 
are no Alleghanies in my politics.’ And again, on the 
28th of September, 1837, when speaking on the currency 
question: “ There is another power granted to Congress 
which seems to me to apply to this case directly and ir- 
resistibly, and that is the commercial power. The Con- 
stitution declares that Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce not only with foreign nations, but between 
the states. This is a full and complete grant, and must in- 
dude authority over everything which is part of commerce 
or essential to commerce. And is not money essential to 
commerce?” etc., etc. Now, what sensible, impartial 
person can look at the facts and figures we have quoted 
in regard to the immense moneyed interests and transac- 
tions and influence upon the welfare of the nation as 
well as of individuals and communities without plainly 
perceiving that the arguments which Webster brought 
to bear on the money question now apply with equal 
force and pertinence to that of insurance. It is needless 
tomultiply quotations or authorities ; suffice it to say that 
many other distinguished American jurists, such as Chief- 
Justice Samuel Jones, George Wood, and William C. 
Noyes, have given their professional opinions that under 
art. 4, sec. 2 of the Constitution of the United States one 
state of the Union cannot impose any taxes, restrictions, 
or burdens on the insurance corporations of sister states 
which are not also equally imposed on the home or do- 
mestic companies of such state ; and that the fundamental 
and supreme law of the land, providing that the citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several states, is applicable as 
well to corporations, or artificial persons, as to citizens, or 
natural persons., It has been well and ably argued by 
Mr. C. C. Hine, of the International Company, in a pam- 
phlet recently published by him as secretary of the “ com- 
mittee of thirteen,” that, “in order to give insurance cor- 
porations an adequate field for legitimate future growth 
and expansion, the utmost freedom consistent with 
soundness and safety should prevail in permitting the 
corporations of one state to transact business in any 
other state of the Union. The deposit law of the state 
of Tennessee was passed on the 29th day of March, 1860, 
@ few months before her secession from the Union ; the de- 
posits became greatly depreciated in value, and the state 
officers have also absconded with the stocks. As a prelim- 
inary step to contemplated secession, this legislation was 
in entire harmony with other treacherous schemes. Such 
laws are necessarily inimical to the old Union, and to 
that free and unrestricted commercial intercourse be- 
tween the states which should always be fostered and en- 
couraged by every true friend of the Republic. The busi- 
ness traffic and social intercourse between the states on 
the suppression of the rebellion, unless embarrassed by 
non-intercourse laws, will exceed all former precedent. 
The stream of travel will cross the continent in all direc- 
tions, not running, as formerly, mainly on the parallels 
of latitude. Insurance companies should be allowed the 
fame freedom. The tax-gatherer and custom-house offi- 
cial should not, as in the lesser kingdoms of Europe, be 
located on every state line, with extortionate demands 
and levies on American companies, incorrectly and im- 
Properly styled ‘ foreign’ corporations. 

“ By giving all insurance companies a fair field for busi- 
ness and competition through all the states of the Union, 
subject, however, to the most rigid system of personal in- 
8pection and examination, and annual statements of their 
condition and affairs, the rates of premium will be kept 
down to the lowest possible standard of safety, and 
those companies which best subserve and protect the 
Public interests, wherever located, will obtain, as they 
always should, the largest and most extensive patronage. 
State insurance monopolies will always enhance pre- 





miums and lessen security in any great conflagration. 
Whatever may be thought of free trade, as between 


.| foreign nations, there cannot surely be any doubt that 


free trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific should be the 
established rule of legislative policy throughout the re- 
public. The miner of Colorado, Nevada, and California 
will not and should not leave his mines of silver and 
gold to organize an insurance company, where the mar- 
gin of profits is small and where a score of years is need- 
ed to build up an established and steady business. The 
regenerated cotton-planter of the Mississippi, the Sea 
Islands, and the Gulf States, when his broad acres are 
blessed with the whiteness of blossoming beauty, will 
not leave the wealth and riches spread out before him 
with each returning spring for the dark office of the 
underwriter, where only the sacrifice and devotion of a 
lifetime, even under favorable auspices, can obtain a 
marked success and prosperity. It is natural, and not to 
be deprecated, that the older states—where the avenues 
to immediate and sudden wealth are less numerous, and 
where capital has been accumulating for many years, and 
old companies are reaping the fruits of long experience— 
should assume a leading position in all departments of 
underwriting. This natural and necessary sequence af- 
fords no just ground for jealousy or envy in the younger 
states, or for the erection of Chinese walls of seclusion 
and non-intercourse. In the fullness of time, if other 
financial schemes do not afford superior inducements, do- 
mestic and home insurance companies will be organized 
to the full satisfaction of the people in all the states, and 
sound companies from any state of the Union are now 
freely welcomed and admitted into this state, on the 
same basis, as far as practicable, with our own com- 
panies.” ; 

In reference to this last paragraph of Mr. Hine’s, we 
would observe that a great oversight or error seems to 
have been made by the jealous opponents in the various 
states of the old state companies, apparently under the 
impression that all the money invested in insurance by 
the former in the latter was so much capital withdrawn 
from and lost to those younger and less populous states, 
forgetting the fact that such investments, so far from 
being in the nature of a tax or of lost capital, are event- 
ually returned to the insurers or their representatives, and 
that, too, with most liberal interest. And now briefly to 
sum up the tenor of our remarks, which have been 
prompted by no other motive than an honest and earnest 
desire for the welfare of these United States at large—for, 
as is well known, we eschew all sectional prejudices—we 
have shown: ist, That the insurance business has attained 
a magnitude and financial greatness which render it a mat- 
ter of the very highest national importance, and a due re- 
gard for the welfare of our common country, untram- 
meled by any narrow state limits or local jealousies and 
rivalries, demands that every just and proper means 
should be adopted to afford it a field of free extension 
and development. 2d, That, in the present state of af- 
fairs, such extension and development is materially and 
most injuriously interfered with and obstructed by the 
narrow and jealous legislation of many states, from whose 
own action it is plain no remedy can be expected. 3d, 
Therefore, that the establishment of a national bureau 
of insurance for all the states, or equal and impartial 
legislation by the one supreme authority of Congress, is 
imperatively called for as the only probable or possible 
remedy for these evils, and the only possible means for 
securing and developing this inestimable national benefit 
and blessing; and, 4th and lastly, that, in the opinion 
of many of the ablest and wisest statesmen of America, 
such interference and legislation by Congress is not only 
warranted by the Constitution as a right, but imposed 
upon it, under the circumstances, as an act of the most 
serious and solemn duty. 








BENEFICENCE: A CHRISTMAS HOMILY. 
BY GEORGE WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 
Go is the great Giver. Beneficence is the chief char- 
acteristic of his nature. ‘“ He daily loadeth us with 
benefits.” “He giveth us richly all things to enjoy ;” 
and every gift speaks to us with loving voice, and says, 
‘“ Freely ye have received ; freely give.” 

To give is God-like, if we give as he gives, lovingly. 
All his gifts are evidences of his love; and if he asks for 
any return ; if he says, “ My son, give me thy heart,” he 
asks for that heart only that he may more fully bless it 
and make it happy by making it more largely partake of 
the divine nature, love. 

Now, love must have an object. Power may exist and 
not be put forth; wisdom may exist and not be communi- 
cated; but love. must outpour itself; and this outpouring 
of the heart constitutes the happiness of not only all 
created beings, but of God himself. He delighteth in 
mercy. Lock up the treasnres of your heart, live within 





yourself and for yourself, and you will be wretched wher- 
ever you may be. Throw wide open the arms of your affec- 
tions and you will be beloved by God and by man. Love 
is the blossoming of the tree of life; avarice, the canker 
atits root. Lovo is the atmosphere of heaven, the essence 
of the very being of the unfallen, and the light from the 
throne of the Most High in which the blessed bask for 
ever. Love is the one bright memorial of that happy 
time which our first parents spent in Eden, and is the fore- 
taste of that joy which awaits man in the Paradise to 
come. 

Love had its origin in the being of God. It is that im- 
press of the divine nature which was stamped upon the 
soul at creation when God said, “ Let us make man in our 
image after our likeness ;’ and “in the image of God 
made he him.” To preserve this love of the heart pure 
and untainted by selfishness, or to seek for the restoration 
of the divine likeness when it has been defaced, is the 
great object of life. 


To love is the one duty comprehending all others. 
The first of all the commandments is this, “Thou shall 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart;’ and the 
second is, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Self- 
love, then, is God’s standard for brotherly love. Wemay 
increase our self-love if we will; but we may not destroy 
the proportion between our self-love and our brotherly 
love. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” What, 
then, is self-love? With the merchant, it is often a pas- 
sion so absorbing that from early morn until late at night 
he devotes all his energies to meet its requirements ; and 
fatigue, discomfort, and anxiety are to him as nothing if 
success will only crown his labors. Let such a one ask 
himself, Do I so love my neighbor that I would toil early 
and late that I might be able to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and shelter the homeless? With the man of 
letters, self-love is the ever-active principle prompting to 
diligence in study for the attainment of a name among 
the learned; and so assiduously does he pursue the 
fascinating object of his ambition that, long after the 
midnight hour has struck, he may be found delving in 
the mine of thought for new ideas upon which to pedes- 
tal his fame. Let the student ask himself, Am I as jeal- 
ous for my neighbor’s reputation as for my own? With 
the man of leisure and affluence, self-love is a whispering 
voice urging his restless spirit to seek for enjoyment in 
constant change of scene and in the exciting incidents of 
travel ; and, crossing seas, he journeys over continents, 
pierces trackless deserts, ascends earth’s giant mountains, 
and inhales the fierce hot breath of the volcano in pur- 
suit of it. Let the man of wealth ask himself, If I would 
do thus much for my own gratification, can I be said to 
love my neighbor as myself if, for his comfort, I am reluc- 
tant, in the hour of need, to leave my own fireside, wend 
my way through narrow streets by night, and, entering 
the abode of wretchedness, breathe in the sick man’s gar- 
ret the infected atmosphere of fever, in ministering to his 
wants, condoling with him in his sufferings, and speaking 
in his ear the gentle words of sympathy and hope? 

Self-love never dies. We love ourselves at all times 
and under all circumstances—in youth, in manhood, and 
in old age, in affluence and in poverty, in sickness and in 
the robust buoyancy of health. So should we love our 
neighbor. In his youth we should love him, for the 
youthful heart is loving and looks for love in return; in 
his manhood we should love him, for the cares of life 
weigh down the spirit and only love can raise it ; and in 
his old age, I need not say, we should love him, for who 
could do otherwise? Yet, if there be some with whom 
argument is necessary, let them consider the many anxie- 
ties the aged have known, the trials they have endured, 
the afflictions they have suffered, the unkindnesses they 
have met with, the hopes they have had blighted, the be- 
reavements it has been theirs to encounter, and the many 
sorrows which in a lengthened life must have fallen to 
their lot, and the most callous heart will be melted into 
pity and, may I not say, into love? 

The affluent should have a place in our affections, for, 
though they are surrounded by the luxuries of life, their 
hearts are no happier than others. They have more 
cares, greater responsibilities, and fewer faithful advisers. 
The poor, too, should be loved. Poverty in our own lot 
is no barrier to self-love; why should poverty in our 
neighbor's lot prevent our loving him? The poor have 
need of our sympathy to console them, for the trials of 
poverty are great ; they have need of our words to cheer 
them, for they often are sorrowful-hearted ; they have 
need of our kindly aid, and blessed is he who gives. 

God wills the existence of the different conditions of 
men upon the earth. “The Lord maketh poor, and 
maketh rich ; he bringeth low, and lifteth up ;” and he 
has said, “ The poor shall never cease out of the land.” 
Now, as God never creates without providing for all con- 





tingencies incident to the condition of that which he cre- 
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ates—as “he opens his hand and satisfieth the desire of 
every living thing ’—what is the provision that he has 
made for the support of the poor? He has made the 
rich to be his stewards, and has said, “Use hospitality 
one towards another without grudging. As every man 
has received the gifts, even so minister the same, one to 
another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
“Be ye kind one to another.” “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” 

We take too narrow a view of God’s government of 
the world. We do not believe, as we ought, in the one- 
ness of the interests of mankind. We look upon our 
neighbor’s interests as inimical to our own; hence arise 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Yet, 
surely, if the universe has been created and is governed in 
the whole, and consequently in its parts, by the one Great 
Spirit whose name is Love—if every individual existence 
has been given and is sustained by him to whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid, and who is “no respecter of persons,” but 
is one whose “ tender mercies are over all his works ”— 


were probably only induced to adopt it by extraordinary| drama. It is the joint production of Mr. Tom Taylor 
fees. I can only say, of my own knowledge, that The | and Mr. A. W. Dubourg; and is founded upon a story 
Daily News indignantly refused a check for three hund-| written by the latter for Mr. Dickens’s AU the Year 
red guineas offered by an advertising agent to insert the | Round. Mr. Tom Taylor, who holds a government ap. 
letters in a form which that journal considered would be | pointment in the Board of Health, devotes his sparc time 
a sort of deception practiced upon their readers. —and “spare time” is not a rare thing in our public 

I am not, indeed, defending Dr. Hunter. It is quite | offices—to dramatic literature, art criticism, and book- 
possible that his pamphlet (which I suppose is pretty | making in general. Mr. Dubourg is also a government 
well known on your side) did frighten a great many | servant, having a quiet shelter in the War Office. He, 
| people into the belief that they were suffering from con-| too, employs spare time in literary labor, as indeed do 
| Sumption of the lungs, and that their only chance of life] Mr. Anthony Trollope and Mr. Yates, who are in the 
; was to go to the writer and inhale oxygen gas. It is} Post-office; and Mr. John Forster and Barry Cornwall, 
| equally possible that he found direct appeals of this} who are in the Lunacy Commission ; and as Mr. James 
kind more lucrative than the publication of a work ad-| Hannay will doubtless do when settled down in his post 
dressed to the medical world. The eight hundred pounds’ | of her Majesty’s consul at Dunkirk. Any way, Messrs, 
worth of drugs supplied to him (at wholesale prices, I} Taylor and Dubourg found time on this occasion to con- 
presume) in one year by a single firm, seems, it must be] struct a piece not adapted from the French, which was 
| confessed, to confirm this view. But how was the unfor-| produced by Mr. Benjamin Webster, with the usual 
tunate jury to be satisfied of all this? I recollect that | dingy scenery, at the Adelphi, last Monday. This was 
Mr. Mill, in a note to one of his books, speaks of the evi- | the drama which produced the sharpest column of dra. 
dence commonly brought forward by interested relatives | matic criticism which has appeared in our Zimes for 








then there can be no incredulity more unfounded, nor | to prove a man to be insane who happens to differ from 
any that is more subversive of the happiness of man-| his neighbors, as “something both contemptible and 
kind. Whether we will believe it or not, it must, from | frightful ;” but what shall we say of the professional 
the nature of the Great Author of all, be incontestably | tyrants who were for outlawing Dr. Hunter because he 
true that the interests of the whole human family are in | refused to join in the worship of cod-liver oil? “ Ortho- 
harmony. “ His ways are perfect.” The real welfare of | doxy,” said some famous churchman, whose name I have 
_ no two persons can by any possibility clash. If it is to | forgotten, “is my doxy ; and heterodoxy is another man’s 

the interest of the poor that they should be assisted, it doxy ;’ but these gentlemen will have but one doxy for 
is to the interest of the rich-that they should render to/all. It is about ninety years since a medical club, of 
the poor the assistance they need. Deny this, and you | which Jenner was a member, denounced the whole topic 
at once introduce into your teaching concerning the gov- of vaccination as a nuisance, and threatened to expel its 
ernment of the good God an element of discord which | author if he continued to harass them with his impor- 
is as dishonoring to him as it is ruinous to your own/|tunate discourses upon his favorite notion. Any Pall 
peace. | Mall Gazette of that day might, of course, have brought 
| the whole profession (minus Jenner) to swear that 
| there was no such thing as vaccination practiced at their 


CORRESPONDENCE. school. How were twelve simple citizens to know 
| whether Dr. Hunter is not a Jenner, as some of his pa- 


The Editors of Tar Rounp TaBLe, desirous of encouraging bold | ,; * ; os 
tients evidently fancy him, or an impost 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents ot y y ee postor and s quack, 


(To be continued in our next.) 











agreement with their own vtews ; they, therefore, beg to state as The Pall Mall and the genuine cis-Atlantic doctors 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears | Unite in declaring him? On the other hand, as to the 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of | cloud of witnesses who came forward and declared their 
their opinions. a belief in Dr. Hunter, because, as the stammering negro 
LONDON. in the story said, “he cured me,” what could a poor 

Lonvon, December 1, 1866. | jury, anxious to be done with it and go home, possibly 

THE great libel case of Dr. Hunter against The Pall make of them? The theory of The Pall Mall was that 
Mall Gazette has filled the columns of our newspapers | Dr. Hunter frightened ignorant folks into the belief that 
for nearly the entire week, to the great advantage of the they were consumptive, and then took money and credit 
legal gentlemen pro and con., whose united bills, when| to himself for curing them. Hunter has, of course, 





these ten years. ‘The fact was the more remarkable 
from Mr. Tom Taylor being a fellow-contributor with 
Oxenford to that journal—the writer, in fact, of all its 
critiques on art and art exhibitions, besides occasional 
articles. Here was an auspicious beginning to the new 
fashion of speaking out; a case of Spartan virtue ; of 
heroic self-sacrifice upon the shrine of truth. So, at least, 
some think; but the truth must be told. Mr. Tom 
Taylor is one of those who think that writers of dra- 
matic criticisms ought not to sell translations and adap- 
tations to the managers; and he loses no opportunity of 
saying so in Punch, The Pall Mall Gazette, The Reader, 





| mean !” Such attacks upon a brother contributor to 





and other of his organs. Oxenford, like “Scrub,” in the 
Beaux Stratayem, not unnaturally says, “It’s me they 


The Times are regarded as contrary to the esprit de 
corps, and to be resented by war to the knife. Mr. 
Taylor, who has long taken a literary and artistic inter- 
est in Miss Kate Terry,a clever but slightly overrated 
actress of limited physical powers, had designed his 
piece chiefly for the display of that lady’s talents, and 
had set his heart upon its success. He will probably 
be disappointed, and voild pourquot. 

Idare say some of my readers have met with an odd 
novel called Craduck Nowell, which has been recently 


| republished by Messrs Macmillan & Co. from their well- 


known magazine. Though not altogether devoid of 








merit, the style is so eccentric that it has been a marvel 


, how it ever obtained a place in a first-rate periodical. 
they come to be seat in, will probably not fall far short | abundance of testimonials. So has every great doctor ; | 
P y ys 


of £6,000 sterling. All this is about the question of | 
whether a newspaper produced every afternoon for the| 


| The hero is represented as falling among persecutors 
2 » <] | * ss " 
and so, as the newspapers show, has every quack. But! whom the author calls “ Railway Baguli” and “ Londou 


he brings witnesses in the flesh. Enthusiastic gentle- Allantopole,” and he talks of the “ stigmotype of his po 





amusement of our upper classes has the right to calla | men and gushing lady patients swear that the doctor is 
medical man a quack, an impostor, a ravisher,and a/no impostor or quack. When asked how they know 
scoundrel, because he has been brought by a lady intoa that, they reply that he cured them of tubercules on the 
police court on a charge which has since been shown to| lungs. When asked how they knew they had tuber- 
the satisfaction of the most prejudiced to have been a| cules on the lungs, they must reply that Dr. Hunter 
pure fabrication. The purveyors of amusing scandal told them so; and if they had been further asked how 
who did not care to delay the publication of their censures | they knew that he had told truth, they have, of course, 
until the doctor had obtained a hearing, employed their 'no answer but that to suppose the contrary would be 
own clever contributor, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., and | inconsistent with their opinion that the doctor was “ not 
two other eminent barristers, to go into court and defend | an impostor or a quack.” Yet this is the kind of evi- 
a right so essential to the proper discharge of their func- | dence which has occupied judge and jury for five entire 
tions as caterers for the amusement of the fashionable | days. I suppose the case will end this afternoon by the 
world. Purses on both sides happened to be long, and | award of substantial damages to this now famous “ M.D. 
Mr. Coleridge, Q.C. and M.P., who stands at the very |of the University of New York and licentiate of the 
head of his profession, and two other great men as his | Medical Board of that city.” Nor need any friend of 
janiors, were retained for Dr. Hunter. Plaintiff and his| the liberty of the press be grieved for the result. For 
medical witnesses swore that they did not believe in cod-| The Pall Mall Gazette might have reviewed the doctor’s 
liver oil, but had unbounded faith in oxygen gas ; defen- | pamphlet as sharply as it pleased; it might have ex- 
dant and his witnesses swore equally hard that they did | plained for the benefit of the ignorant the doctor’s mode 
believe in cod-liver oil, and looked upon oxygen gas as |of addressing the public ; unfolded generally the pecu- 
worse than useless. All the orthodoxy on this point was | liarities of his professional system, and even give a pretty 
on the side of Ze Pall Mall; all the heterodoxy on that | good hint of its opinion thereon, without a chance of the 
of Dr. Hunter. And then the defense proved that Dr. | doctor recovering a shilling. But The Pall Mali readers 
Hunter was in the habit of putting “M.D.” after his | require a different sort of thing to this; and occasional 
name, although he was “only an M.D. of the University | heavy damages must, I presume, be reckoned among 
of New York,” instead of being an M.D. of our own sa-| what the economists call “ the necessary costs of produc- 
cred colleges ; a thing not only improper but illegal, for | tion” in that particular branch of industry. 

have I not told you how our medical trades-unionists,} People who are interested in the cause of honest, out- 
more fortunate than their mechanic fellow-citizens, con-| spoken, dramatic criticism here were surprised and de- 
trive to get the legislature to back them. Finally, the | lighted last Wednesday to read in The Times John Ox- 
defendants proved that Dr. Hunter was in the habit of | enford’s severe remarks—a whole column long—upon a 
violating “professional etiquette” by publishing a | new piece produced at the Adelphi Theater, with the 
pamphlet of his in the newspapers, and paying the pro-| title of A Sister's Penance. Nobody is a better judge of 
prietors to insert it in article type, and with only the! a play; no one better read in dramatic literature, history, 
equivocal word “communicated” at the top, instead of and criticism than John Oxenford; but, unfortunately, 
the word “advertisement,” which is the customary way | that gentleman is a great “adapter” of plays from the 
here of warning the reader that the article is not insert-| French, and is consequently afflicted with that excessive 
ed as a matter of public interest, but to serve some pri-| tenderness towards managers and actors which I have 
vate purpose of the writer. Sucha course is undoubted-| shown to be the common concomitant of that position. 
Jy unusual; and the journals which inserted the letters | The new piece is not only a “new” but an “ original” 








sition,” the ‘“ bidental of his destiny,’ and of a “ trito- 
megistic blow.” As for a rythmical flow of prose, not to 
speak of other beauties, what would Doctor Blair or Pro- 
fessor Whately have said to the following” 

“ All of us who have a home (and unless we leave our 
hearts there whenever we go away we have no home at 
all), all of us who have a hole in this shifting, sandy 
world—the sand as of an hour-glass, but whence we 
have spun such a rope as the devil can neither make nor 
break—I mean to say, we, all who love, without any 
hems and haws and rubbish, those who are only our fu- 
ture tense (formed from the present by adding “ so ”’)--all 
of us who are lucky enough, I believe we may say gool 
enough, to want no temporal augment from the prefix of 
society, only to cling upon the tree to the second aorist of 
our children, wherein the root of the man lurks, the 
grand indefinite so anomalous ; all these fellows will be 
glad to hear that Rufus Hutton had a jolly ride.” 

And yet Cradock Nowell was not “ declined with 
thanks,” but duly published for the entertainment of the 
learned Cambridge folks and the refined readersof Macmil- 
lan. In fact, notwithstanding its eccentricities, it has some 
merits. Its author, R. Doddridge Blackmore, is simply a 
self-educated market gardener, who has studied Greek 
and Latin somewhat to the neglect of his English. He 
published anonymously, three or four years ago, a trans- 
| Jation of Virgil’s Georgics, entitled The Farm and Lruit 
| of Old, by a Market Gardener, which attracted attention 
for its graceful and easy management of the heroic coup- 
let, and its pretty and fanciful preface in verse. 
The ‘ Market Gardener” was regarded generally as & 
mere nom de plume, but it was strictly correct. Black- 
more’s next attempt was a wild, visionary, inystical story 
called Clara Vaughan, which struck so much Mr. Mac- 
millan, to whom it was offered in manuscript, that he 
determined to publisbit. If he could induce his protéyé, 
who understands pruning very well, to lop off his redun- 
dancies of style, our “ Market Gardener” may yet become 
a successful story writer. 

I hope Mr. Peabody’s splendid munificence may do 
nore substantial good on your side than it has done 
here. The immense sum—a quarter of a million sterling 
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—so generously given by him for the benefit of the poorer 
classes of this city in which he has lived so long, has,,I 
am sorry to say, been spent in a way which has not and 
never will contribute in the slightest degree to raise or 
improve the unfortunate people for whom he intended it. 
All this is not Mr. Peabody’s fault. He modestly left 
to others, whom he assumed to be more competent than 
himself, the task of determining the precise way in 
which his benevolence should take shape. It was the 
jetters of Mr. Thomas Hare in 7'e Times—afterwards 
reprinted with the title of Usgue ad Calum ; or, Thoughts 
on the Dwellings of the People—which finally influenced 
the minds of the trustees, who have spent all the funds 
hitherto appropriated in erecting immense blocks of 
buildings to be let out in floors or flats to the humbler 
classes. All this was on the assumption that the decent, 
deserving poor could not get clean and comfortable lodg- 
ing except at exorbitant rents. All this was a complete 
mistake. The exorbitant rents are simply the price paid 
by the dirty and disorderly for being ineligible tenants. 
The notion that very poor people’s landlords get an im- 
mense interest for their outlay is a mere popular error ; 
their rents are high because the wear and tear of their 
dwellings is considerable, and the collection of their rent 
difficult and disagreeable. People of clean habits and good 
character can always get lodgings at a rent which pays a 
fuir interest to the landlord. Compctition, as every dab- 
bler in political economy knows, must secure this. What 
was wanted was some means of raising the standard of 
tomfort and decency among the poor. The rest would 
follow as a matter of course. But our Peabody trustees 
have begun at the wrong end. They built clean and 
comfortable dwellings which would not be clean and 
comfortable long if they took the class of tenants who 
pay exorbitant rents; but they do not, indeed they can- 
not. ‘They carefully select their lodgers, inquire into 
character, and subject them to rules, some of which are 
felt even by their select and well-conducted tenants to 
be irksome, and only endurable for the sake of a trifling 
advantage in rent. The poorest and most helpless class 
remain just where they were. I am sorry to take this 
view, but it is a true one. Schools and free libraries may 
do much, but to supply clean lodgings before you have 
created any effective demand for them is a mistake. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s New America will be published 
the first week in January,in two volumes. It will give 
you a good deal of details of Mormon domestic life, and 
show you how Mr. Dixon nursed Mormon children and 
took Mormon ladies down to dinner very much as we do 
in these civilized monogamist communities, but whether 
he will deal tenderly with their “peculiar institution,” 
or will join in the cry of “no toleration” for polygamy, I 
will not venture to guess. Q. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
To rue Eprror oF THE Round TABLE: 





Dean Sir: In these times, so fertile in literary produc- 
tions of questionable merit and morality, it is with inex- 
pressible relief that we turn from the sensuous pages of 
Swinburne and Story to those of another full of the 
spirit of beautiful poetry and alive with the breathings 
of pure and noble thoughts. We would, through the 
medium of your columns, direct the attention of the edu- 
cated classes to, and if possible arouse their interest in, a 
great and gifted poet who but a short time since departed 
from among us. We entertain some hopes that the con- 
templation of his life and the study of his poems may 
prove a corrective of the vitiated tastes and feelings that 
seem to have almost completely perverted the literary 
judgments and opinions of the present age. 

But a little more than five years have elapsed since 
Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet and scholar, was laid in 
his last resting-place. He lies not far from the graves 
of Walter Savage Landor and Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
under the mournful cypress-trees near Florence, a spot, it 
has been said, “second only in beauty and interest to 
Shelley’s grave beneath the walls of Rome.” He sleeps 
in illustrious company, and his name is already wedded 
to fame. Though it may seem to many a late hour for 
us to speak of him now, yet we would fain bring this 
our first offering to the memory of his great and good 
genius, for it is as fresh in our minds to-day as when we 
first lingered with rapt delight over tho pages of his Bothie 
of Tober-na-Vuolich. It is of his genius rather than of 
his life and person we would speak, although it is almost 

impossible to criticise the former without reflecting upon 
the latter,so strangely were the qualities of the one min- 
gled with the character of the other.. His mind began to 
develop very early in life, and frequently gave signs of 


der the care and influence of a tender and loving but 
stern and dutiful mother, gradually ripened and expanded 
into those grand and beautiful ideas that stamped with 
immortality the productions of his mature years. But 
this precocity of mental development was accompanied, 
unfortunately, by a premature and excessive morbidity 
of spirit that vitiated in a great degree the moral part of 
his character. It very seriously impaired his health both 
of mind and body, while it was aggravated rather than 
diminished by the teachings and influence of Dr. Arnold, 
in his school at Rugby ; so that by the time he had at- 
tained the age of manhood it had become so infused into 
his whole being and nature as to form a part of his life 
and character. As a consequence of this unhealthy moral 
condition, there was begotten in him a spirit of scrupu- 
lous and conscientious speculation that beguiled him into 
an inextricable maze of dangerous discussion, and even- 
tually left him almost helpless, with his mind wan- 
dering 
——*‘ through strange seas of thought, alone.”’ 
His condition at this time is fully and faithfully de- 
scribed in his own words, when he wrote: 
“* Like a child 
In some strange garden left awhile alone, 
I pace about the pathways of the world, 
Plucking light hopes and joys from every stem, 
With qualms of vague mi-giving in my hear. 
That payment at the last will be required— 
Payment I cannot make, or guilt incurred, 
And shame to be endured.” 
It was unfortunate for him to have been born in an age 
when skepticism and tractarianism convulsed the relig 
ious world; whereas had he lived in a time of settled 
beliefs and opinions, he would have escaped the severe 
ordeal through which, on account of his nature and dis- 
position, he failed to pass unscathed, like some of his 
illustrious cotemporaries. Consequently the time and 
thought that should have been devoted to the cultivation 
and perfection of his fine genius were wasted in idle con- 
jecture and unprofitable speculation. “ His own thoughts 
corroded the intellect that gave them birth, and the best 
powers of his nature were left to prey upon themselves.” 
But it must not be too hastily inferred that, on account 
of this apparent weakness of the man, the life of Arthur 
H. Clough was an aimless or useless one. Listen to the 
grand promptings of his muse : 
“Think not the living years forget. 
Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer in the end might tell ; 
O’er groveling generations past 
Upstood the Doric fane at last : 
And countless hearts on conntless years 
Had wasted thonghts, and hopes, and fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 
Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome. 
Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toils shall see; 
Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead have sown, 
The dead forgotten and unknown.” 

The perplexities of his mind in some degree precluded 
him from prosecuting and perfecting any one grand and 
comprehensive design he may have contemplated during 
his lifetime, yet they did not prevent him from conscien- 
tiously performing every duty, pleasant or unpleasant, 
that devolved upon him. Although continually harassed 
and tormented by a multitude of moral and religious 
doubts and opinions, and repeatedly lost amid the thou- 
sand and one questions and queries that flow from the 
discussion of the Thirty-nine Articles, yet he never fal- 
tered in the faith that rested on God and truth, while he 
ever clung to the conviction that he had a great duty to 
perform, the good or bad results of which were to be de- 
termined by his own choice and conduct. 

An Englishman by birth and education, but an Amer- 
ican in spirit and principle, he united the scholarship and 
refinement of the one to the liberal sentiments and inde- 
pendence of the other. He was entirely free from the 
hereditary prejudices that beset so many of his country- 


those of Kirke White, with the fitful fancies of a morbid 
melancholy or the complainings of a mournfua! muse, but 
aglow with the grand and beautiful thoughts of a pure 
and vigorous mind, while over all there gleams, like the 
shimmer of the autumn moon, the mellow light of a 
chaste and fairy-like imagination. The following lines 
will sufficiently illustrate : 
“Tf, when in cheerless wanderings, dull and cold, 
A sense of himan kindliness hath found us, 
We seem to have around us i 
An atmosphere of gold, 
*Mid darkest shades a halo rich of shine, 
An element, that, while the bleak wind bloweth, 
On the rich heart bestoweth 
Imbreathéd draughts of wine.” 
But we must not pass without notice the vein of quiet 
humor and mild sarcasm that crops out very frequently 
in his longer poems, lending to them a point and piquan- 
cy that never fail to charm and refresh you. His four 
principal poems were localized by the scenes and associa- 
tions amid which they were written. Zhe Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich was written, we believe; in Scotland; 
the Amours de Voyage at Rome ; the Dipgychus at Venice ; 
and Easter Day at Naples; all displaying the nobleness 
of mind and greatness of soul that marked him as a true 
poet. In his ardent love of nature, of which the Bothie 
is the truest and fullest expression, he resembles Chaucer 
and Wordsworth, and from the latter, it has been re- 
marked, he was lineally descended in the literary family. 
Asa poet Clough lacked the facilit} of expression and 
profusion of word and metaphor that characterized the 
genius of Keats, Shelley, and our cotemporary Swinburne, 
yet he fully compensated by a force and directness that 
quickened and impressed more than they charmed and 
bewildered. ? 
We could quote, if space were given, quite a number 
of passages of great power and beauty in which can be 
discerned his admirable faculty of clearly and boldly seiz- 
ing an idea and, by a brief and felicitous turn of expres- 
sion, molding it in language we cannot easily forget. 
It is this especially that distinguishes him as a poet, as 
this one line will prove: 
‘* Michael Angelo’s dome, that hung the Pantheon in heaven.” 
We must hasten to close; and we cannot make our 
epistolary congé in a more appropriate manner than by 
quoting the language and opinion of one of Clough’s 
chief admirers, Mr. Matthew Arnold : 

“In the study of art, poetry, or philosophy, he had the 
most undivided and disinterested love for his object in 
itself ; the greatest aversion to mixing up with anything 
accidental or personal. His interest was in literature it- 
self; and it was this which gave so rare a stamp to his 
character, which kept him so free from all taint of little- 
ness. In the saturnalia of ignoble passions, of which the 
struggle for literary success, in old and crowded com- 
munities, offers so sad a spectacle, he never mingled. He 
had not yet traduced his friends, nor flattered his enemies, 
nor disparaged what he admired, nor praised what he 
despised. Those who knew him well had the conviction 
that, even with time, these literary arts would never be 
his. His poem (referring to the Bothie), of which I be- 
fore spoke; has some admirable Homeric qualities ; out- 
of-doors freshness, life, naturalness, buoyant rapidity. 
Some of the expressions in that poem—‘ Dangerous Cor- 
rievreckan,’ ‘Where roads are unknown to Loch Nevish’— 
come back now to my ear with the true Homeric ring. 
But that in him of which I think oftenest is the Homeric 
simplicity oi his literary life.” He was one, who 

‘On earth in silence wrought, 
And his grave in silence sought.” 


Yours very truly, G. 8. H. 
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men and prevent them from understanding and appreci- 
ating the thoughts, habits, and opinions of their estranged 
and refractory cousins. When Clough came to America 
he found little difficulty in discovering the character of a 
people whose peculiar intellectual qualities so completely 
harmonized with his own. Aiter a residence of less than 
a year among us, he, drawn by the importunities of 
his friends at home, returned to his native country, with 
many regrets, leaving behind him a name that will not 
soon die. He has bequeathed to all lovers of that poetry 
which is the expression of pure, noble, and beautiful 
ideas a legacy they cannot too much prize and cherish. 

In perusing the poems of Clough we are immediately 
conscious of the presence and power of that indefinable 
thing called genius, which our worthy countryman Mr. 
Lowell had the sagacity to discover soon after his death. 








MR. FERGUSON'S AMERICA* 
M® ROBERT FERGUSON has added another to the 
+ many books lately published in England about 
this country, and, while his work contains little which 
strikes us as sither new or particularly suggestive, it is 
pleasantly and kindly written, and will no doubt conduce 
to his avowed object of contributing “something towards 
a juster knowledge of the United States, and consequent- 
ly towards the establishment of more friendly relations 
between the two countries.” The author visited us in 
the autumn of 1864, during the continuance of the war, 
and again in 1865, after its conclusion. Hence the divi- 
sion of his book into two parts, respectively based upon 
the data collected during the two visits. Some portions 











that depth and purity of thought and feeling which, un- 














His verses are not tainted, as some would expect, like 


*America during and after the War. By Robert Ferguson, 
London; Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 1866. 
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had been given to the public in the form of lectures prior 
to being printed, and the favorable impression made by 
them has, it is presumed, led to the present publication. 
Mr. Ferguson is what may be termed an out-and-out 
Radical at home, and consequently he sympathizes with 
the party which is called Radical here. He is a thorough 
anti-slavery man, was entirely heart and soul with the 
North in the civil war, and even served at the front, 
during his first sojourn, with the Sanitary Commission. 
He believes in the magnificent mission of this country, 
opposes with as much bitterness as an obviously gentle 
nature will allow the Tory-and-Conservative, Pro-Sla- 
very, Times-and-Saturday-Review, aristocratic English 
party, and consequently he rather loves Yankees than 
otherwise. But he does not like everything in the 
States, and it is easy to see with all his gentleness that 
he retains some sturdy British prejudices. He does not 


like spitting, nor feet on mantel-pieces, nor swift gob-. 


bling of dinner, nor the pretentious manners of hotel 
officials, nor the describing of clerks on steamboats as, 
for instance, “the accomplished gentleman, and correct 
accountant, Milt. R. Harvey.” He does not feel altogether 
pleased in a society where it is necessary, as in a hotel 
drawing-room which he names, to post up a notice to the 
effect that “Smoking, writing, and lying with the feet 
on the sofas in this room will be considered as breaches 
of good manners.” However, he finds so much to admire 
that we should say most of our countrymen, except the 
Pograms and their digciples, will be contented with Mr. 
Ferguson and give him the right hand of fellowship very 
cordially indeed. 

Like Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. Ferguson remarks upon 
“the mistaken impression which prevails in England that 
the Americans are a communicative and an inquisitive 
race.” The experience of the latter leads him to agree 
with the former in taking them to be, on the contrary, 
at least as regards strangers, one of the most reserved 
and taciturn of peoples. Of course, a foreigner’s estimate 
of a people must be formed ina great measure by the 
company he happens to have kept, but we imagine that 
both Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Dicey are partly right and 
partly wrong. Americans are not as a rule very com- 
municative, but they are naturally very inquisitive. But 
this latter characteristic has been so much commented 
upon and laughed at not only by strangers but by native 
writers, within the past five-and-twenty years, that it has 
been either greatly suppressed or habitually concealed. 
It would be strange in most countries that mere literary 
criticism should produce such an effect among the masses ; 
but it is not strange here where everybody reads so much, 
and where the sharpest things which are written by for- 
eigners are invariably and pertinaciously kept before the 
people in the newspapers. When Mr. Cooper undertook 
to lecture his countrymen, it is quite true that the press 
attacked him with the utmost bitterness, but the public 
read the books and profited by them. The principle 
here seems to be to crush the teacher as a sacrifice to 
national vanity, and then to amend the faults he has 
pointed out as a tribute to national self-respect. 

Mr. Ferguson has, as we have hinted, nothing very 
fresh to say, and a book which has for its chief object the 
correction of common English blunders, can have no 
great interest for ourselves except as affording another 
gratifying evidence of the fact that there are Englishmen 
who are willing to see truth about America, to write 
it, and presumably to read it. The difference in the 
customs of English and American editors strikes Mr. 
Ferguson as it does most of his countrymen who ob- 
serve it, ex. gr.: 

“T had occasion when at New York to call upon Mr. 
Horace Greeley, the editor of The Tribune and the vete- 
ran abolitionist, to whom I had a letter of introduction. 
Now, one naturally looks upon an editor as at all times a 
difficult person to get at, but at this time Mr. Greeley, in 
addition to his ordinary duties as editor-in-chief of the 
paper, was deeply immersed in the political struggle, 
and in fact was announced to speak in no less than three 
different places on that very evening, so that I felt al- 
most ashamed to trouble him under such circumstances ; 
but, however, finding him in, I thought I might venture 
to send up my card, and inquire at what time it would 
be convenient for him to see me. The clerk smiled at 
my simplicity. ‘Go up,’ he said; ‘he sees everybody 
that comes.’ So I went up accordingly, asking my way 
from one room to another, till I reached the sanctum, and 
from the conversation, which I could not help overhear- 
ing as I waited my turn outside, between a man who 
wanted a dollar and Mr. Greeley, who thought he want- 
ed to drink it (sic), I became convinced that it was liter- 
ally true that he did see everybody that comes.” 

We trust Mr. Greeley will pardon us for giving addi- 
tional publicity to a passage which may act as an appall- 
ing incentive to future and less considerate visitors, when 
we add that we do so to couple it with a protest against 
what we deem most unreasonable expectations. Why 
an editor, the legitimate ‘claims upon whose time are 
usually very great, should be expected to see every indi- 














vidual who fancies to call upon him, passes our imagina- 
tion. We know that the majority of such intrusions are 
positively needless and that a large proportion of them 
are puerile. It is impossible for a man who writes as 
well as edits to do justice to the public or to himself 
when thus conventionally placed at the mercy of every 
inconsiderate idiot who may please to pester him. Prob- 
ably Mr. Greeley’s practice, like that of many others, is 
based upon policy which has been dictated by experience. 
It certainly is very good-natured of him in any case. If, 
however, the reason is—too common a reason with us— 
that “ people don’t like it” when they are not seen, which 
means in a majority of cases that they permit themselves 
to indulge in a selfish and unreasonable displeasure be- 
cause they are not allowed to waste valuable time for 
which they give no equivalent, we submit that it would 
be wiser and better for the public as well as more merci- 
ful to an editor’s own brain and nerves that he should 
deny himself to idle intruders and let them make the 
most of it. 

There is a great deal too much with us of the habit of 
intrusiveness, not in newspaper offices alone but almost 
everywhere else. There are too many whose sensitive- 
ness is greatly galled by a “not-at-home ” who yet do not 
scruple to present themselves uninvited at or near the 
dinner hour, and whom the presence of other guests 
neither abashes nor sends away. Most of us need to 
practice a deliberate and judicious scheme of self-defense 
—a scheme which should include utter indifference to 
the displeasure of underbred and presuming persons of 
whatever sex or condition. However, we do not propose 
to write a homily upon manners, and therefore return to 
Mr. Ferguson. In discussing the matter of the Alabama, 
after depretating as unreasonable American displeasure 
regarding some other alleged grievances, he proceeds : 

“ But the case of the Alabama stands on altogether 
different grounds, and it seems to me impossible for any 
just and candid Englishman fairly to review the circum- 
stances connected with the career of that ship without 
confessing that under the same circumstances our own 
feelings would have been not a whit less bitter than that 
of the Americans. I do not refer at present to the action 
of the British government, which, whether it may or 
may not have been wanting in energy for the occasion, 
was, I have no reason to doubt, taken in good faith ; but 
to the fact that the wrong-doing of individuals in fitting 
out an armed ship to prey on the commerce of a friendly 
nation failed to be condemned by the public sentiment of 
the nation ; to the fact that the career of the pirate ship— 
for in her English character the Alabama was a pirate— 
instead of being a subject of shame and reprobation, 
seemed to be in many quarters a matter of exultation. 
And yet in that career there were many incidents which 
—international law apart—ought to have been specially 
revolting to Englishmen—such as that of hoisting the 
British flag to lure vessels to their doom—burning her 
prizes by night in order that vessels coming to render as- 
sistance might share the same fate—destroying on her 
return voyage the ship which had conveyed the noble 
beneficence of Americans to the starving workmen of 
Lancashire. And finally, when the Alabama had met 
with an equal match, and had been sent to the bottom 
in sixty-five minutes by the superior gunnery of her ad- 
versary, that partisanship, culminating in the ridiculous, 
should seek to give the honors of the conflict to the van- 
quished, and cover Captain Semmes with glory for not 
having run away from a ship of his own size. But Cap- 
tain Semmes, whose bravery it would be very unjust to 
doubt, had more sense than his admirers, and declined 
to be crowned with laurels in commemoration of his de- 
feat. These are unpleasant memories, but it is not by 
ignoring them that they are to be buried.” 

As might be expected, Mr. Ferguson found himself in 
a congenial atmosphere at Boston, and, more especially 
at Cambridge, he was received with an appreciative hos- 
pitality which he cordially acknowledges. He landed 
originally at New York, afterwards proceeding through 
the New England States ; but it was not, as he observes, 
until arriving at the town of Lewiston, in Maine, that 
he “met with the first specimen of what is generally 
called an Americanism. A small boy belonging to the 
hotel carried my portmanteau up-stairs to my bed-room, 
having done which he sat down and proceeded leisurely 
to read aloud all the labels and directions upon it. ‘I 
guess you’re English,’ he at length said ; to which I re- 
plied that I was. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘you talk just as if 
you was a greenhorn.’ This quaint youth seemed, how- 
ever, to have some element of good about him, for just 
as I was about leaving he came and sat down beside me, 
and, pointing mysteriously to one of the hotel servants, 
whispered, ‘If you give the boys anything, give it to 
that one, ’cos he’s the poorest.’ The ingenuous urchin 
seems to have been altogether candid in estimating our 
author as a “greenhorn ” and the amusing innocence of 
the latter as to the possibility of collusion between the 
boy and the “ poorest ” waiter would almost seem to jus- 
tify this epithet. We have often had occasion to remark 
the striking “ Americanisms” of English people who 
had been for some time resident in this country ; and 
the following extract, wherewith space admonishes us to 





close this paper, contains a humorous illustration of the 
same thing. We must, however, acknowledge to some 
curiosity as to what species of apples in America were 
found inferior to any in England, since, during some 
years’ residence in both countries, we remember nothing 
to sustain the probability of such a phenomenon. Mr, 
Ferguson and an American companion were on the way 
from Oil City to Pittsburg, and had just entered a rail- 
way carriage: . 

“Not long had we been seated, however, before there 
came up a woman, who quietly said to my friend, ‘ I'll 
thank you to let me have that seat,’ a command which 
he instantly obeyed. ‘Well,’ thought I,‘I have read 
of women doing such things in America, but I never wit- 
nessed such a cool proceeding before.’ The new-comer, 
however, seemed lively and good-natured, and presently 
entered into conversation, giving us an account of a 
scene she had witnessed in the cars on the day before, 
when a passenger had cruelly beaten one of the little 
newsboys on account of some dispute about a paper. 
‘And didn’t I wish,’ she said, ‘that I had been a man 
for the occasion!’ ‘Well,’ I thought, ‘modesty may 
not be one of her strong points, but there is evidently 
some good about her after all.” Presently I overheard a 
friend of hers in the seat behind ask her in a whis- 
per if she couldn’t get the gentleman beside her to 
change places, so that the two friends might sit together. 
‘Why,’ she whispered in reply, ‘I have just made him 
give me up his place once, and I really haven’t the face 
to ask him again.’ So then I perceived that even of 
modesty she was not utterly bereft. My friend, how- 
ever, guessing the object of the conversation, volunteered 
to give her his seat, and came and sat beside me, the 
two women having the opposite seats. Presently the 
last comer produced some apples, and offered one to her 
companion. ‘ Ah!’ said the other, ‘ these are not to com- 
pare with English apples.’ My curiosity was roused. 
‘Why,’ I said, ‘are you so fond of English apples?’ 
‘Why ? she said ; ‘ because I am English.’ So I learned 
another lesson against forming hasty conclusions.” 


N OT long ago we had occasion to review the writings 
of Mary Lowell Putnam, and at that time we called 
attention to the high literary position of the different 
members of the Lowell family. Mrs. Putnam has dra 
matic genius and high culture, but little humor; Dr. 
Lowell has dramatic power joined with keen humor, and 
is a fine religious ‘poet ; Professor Lowell has a many- 
sided poetical genius, is entirely a literary man, has a 
plentiful supply of humor, and can do many things 
equally well. He has, perhaps, more of the indefinable 
element of genius than Robert Lowell, though we can 
never forget that Dr. Lowell is the author of The New 
Priest, one of the most original and powerful novels that 
have been written in our time. These two brothers 
write comparatively little, but they both use the pen 
with an original force that makes us wish constantly that 
they did more for our literature. There is not probably 
a more thoroughly trained English scholar in the country 
than Professor Lowell ; and we wait impatiently for some 
of the results of these studies in his promised edition of 
Old Plays. As aliterary critic he has hardly an equal. 
He may write at times too ardently to win for cherished 
literary convictions, as who does not? but his essays are 
perhaps the ablest productions in that line which have 
yet come from one of our own authors. We should only 
except the elder Dana. Mr. Lowell uses the King’s Eng- 
lish with a freshnessand simplicity and hearty imagination 
which others imitate in vain. He did this at first and at 
once, as his excellent Conversations on the Old Poets 
(which ought to be reprinted) shows. He does it now. 
In the valuable introduction to this new series of the 
Biglow Papers there are some remarks upon this point . 
“It has long seemed to me that the great vice of American 
writing and speaking was a studied want of simplicity ; 
that we were in danger of coming to look on our mother 
tongue as a dead language, to be sought in the grammar 
and dictionary rather than in the heart.” “That we 
should all be made to talk like books is the danger with 
which we are threatened by the universal schoolmaster, 
who does his best to enslave the minds and memories of 
his victims to what he esteems the best models of English 
composition—that is to say, to the writers whose style is 
faultily correct and has no blood-warmth in it.” “ Wheth- 
er it be want of culture, for the highest outcome of that 
is simplicity, or for whatever reason, it is certain that 
very few American writers or speakers wield their 
native language with the directness, precision, and force 
that are common as the day in the mother country.” 
“ No language after it has fallen into diction, none that 
cannot suck up the feeding juices secreted for it in the 
rich mother earth of common folk, can bring forth a 
sound and lusty book. ‘True vigor and heartiness of 
phrase do not pass from page to page, but from man to 
man, where the brain is kindled and the lips supplied by 
downright living interests and by passion in its very 


* The Biglow Papers. _ Second Series. James’ Russell Lowell. 
Boston ; ‘Ticknor & Fields. 16mo, pp. Xxx. and 258. 
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throe.” It seems to us that Mr. Lowell comes very near 
the ideal which these extracts show he has in mind. His 
style has a strong personal vigor ; it is crisp; it bends it- 
self to his purpose; and when it glows with his best 
thoughts we acknowledge the spell of genius. He is as 
much a master of the language as Mr. Ruskin, and we 
earnestly hope for a collection of his prose papers; they 
are quite as worthy of that honor as even those by Ma- 
caulay or Carlyle. 


But it may be that as a humorist Mr. Lowell will yet 
win his brightest laurels. He takes to that so naturally 
that one would think he were nothing else. There is a 
kind of witchery or anticsomeness in his poetry which 
peculiarly adapts itself to the Yankee humor of his Big- 
low Papers. In his introduction he informs us*that his 
first poetical success was gained through the first series 
of these papers, then published anonymously. They 
were begun simply for the purpose of putting his own 
opinions “in a way that would tell;” but finding that 
he held a weapon instead of a fencing-stick, he went on 
with the series in a more earnest manner. “If I put on 
the cap and bells and made myself one of the court fools 
of King Demos, it was less to make his majesty laugh 
than to win a passage to his royal ears for certain things 
which I had deeply at heart.” He has certainly made 
his majesty laugh, but he has done much more. We be- 
lieve that the first series has done more than ten men’s 
stout and constant work toward the present state of pol- 
itics and the liberation of the freedmen. There is noth- 
ing like making your enemy’s cause ridiculous in his 
own eyes, and this Mr. Lowell has done for slavery. 
The light touches of his satire have helped on the con. 
flict ; they have also celebrated its close. 


The Biglow Papers are altogether an original piece of 
writing. The use of the Yankee dialect (which he de 
fends admirably by showing its honorable relationship to 
high English authority) was exactly suited to give his 
satire pith and force. The homeliness of country life in 
New England has that picturesque freshness which was 
suited to his purpose ; and hence Hosea Biglow is one of 
those characters which are done to the life. You may 
find his prototype in any walk of a dozen miles. We 
cannot say the same of the Rev. Homer Wilbur, M.A., 
pastor of the First Church in Jaalam ; part of the time 
he is the parson, part of the time Mr. Lowell. His pres- 
ence is only necessary as a sober check upon the satire 
of his young parishioner and upon the overflowing ge- 
nius of Birdofredum Sawin, Esq. In his tendency to 
literature in a small way, in his fondness for scraps of 
Latin, in his keen sense of humor, in his pleasant pro. 
vincial forgetfulness of the outside world, he is an admir- 
able character; but in the second series Mr. Lowell 
gives him a political knowledge which (albeit the Pu- 
ritan preachers felt equally able to govern the political 
as well as the moral world) seems a little too secular and 
statesmanlike to be clerical. We refer to his dissertation 
on the Trent affair and on the pedigree of Southern fam- 
ilies, and again to the passages given from his note. 
books, after he has been killed off at a ripe old age by 
the author. Mr. Sawin is the most original character, a 
specimen of the thoroughly unprincipled yet jolly Yan. 
kee, whose language is a dialect caught entirely from 
mother earth. You may look far and near in modern 
literature for any character who embodies so much of 
coarse, rich humor as Mr. Sawin. He is more than equal 
to Elnathan Bangs, in Zhe New Priest, in which we al- 
ways believed, until we had the author’s distinct assur- 
ance to the contrary, that this same J. R. Lowell had a 
hand. He is the real clown of Zhe Biglow Papers. A 
specimen taken from his own description of how he was 
tarred and feathered and ridden on a rail will show how 
satire and humor and wit are all blended together in the 
professor’s pages : 

*** Come, genlemun, le’s liquor; 


. An’, gin’ral, when you’ve mixed the drinks, an’ chalked ’em up, 
tote roun’ 

An’ see ef ther’s a feather-bed (thet ’s borryable) in town. 

We'll try ye fair, ole Grafted-Leg, an’ ef the tar wun’t stick 

Th’ aint not a juror here but wut’ll ‘quit ye double-quick.’ 

‘To cut it short, I wun’t say sweet, they gi’ me a good dip 

(They ain’t perfessin’ Baptists here), then give the bed a rip— 

The jury ’d sot, an’ quicker ’na flash they hitched me out, a livin’ 

Extemp’ry mammoth turkey-chick fer a Fejee Thanksgivin’. 

That I felt some stuck up is wut it’s nat’ral to suppose, 

When poppylar enthusiasm had furnished me sech clo’es 

(Ner ’tain’t without edvantiges, this kin’ o’ suit, ye see, 

It’s water-proof, an’ water ’s wut I like kep’ out o’ me); 

But nut content with thet, they took a kerridge from the fence 

An’ rid me roun’ to see the place, entirely free ’f expense, 

With forty-’leven new kines o’ sarse without no charge acquaint- 
ed me, : 

Gi’ me three cheers, an’ vowed that I wuz all their fahncy painted 
me; 

They treated me to all thur eggs (they kep ‘em I should think 

Fer sech ovations, pooty long, for they wuz mos’ distinc’) ; 

They starred me thick ’sthejmilky-way with indiscrim’nit cherity, 

Fer wut we call reception eggs are sunthin’ ofa rerity.’ ” 





Now such poetry as this is not only readable but it is rich’ 
There is no American writing likeit. And it is not ephem- 
eral. These poems, like the first series, cannot but live 
when the events of the late war have passed into elab- 
orate history ; they will grow upon the public ; a second 
reading will increase their interest for the reader. ‘They 
are to a degree beyond criticism, because they are the gift 
of genius ; but one or two ina generation can write such 
poetry. It isa fresh creation. We cannot criticise these 
few ; we can only rejoice that such writings are Ameri- 
can. It was a perilous thing to write a second series, but 
they are hardly less excellent than the first, and in some 
respects they are better. In the poem which Mr. Biglow 
wrote when his publisher asked him to “ please be funny ” 
there is a rustic beauty which is very charming, and the 
poem Courtin’ in its completed form will long live as a 
Yankee idyl. In a perfectly irresistible storm of puns 
and oddities and almost reckless wit, the first series is 
superior; but it is quite proper that these new papers 
should be less audacious in that vein, because both Mr. 
Biglow and Mr. Sawin are older now than they were 
twenty years ago. 

We should do Mr. Lowell injustice if we gave the im- 
pression that these papers are only specimens of satire 
and good humor. They are much more. He has woven 
many noble thoughts into the Yankee dialect. Few 
writers know better how to put a proverb into rhyme, 
and there are bedded in these pages many lines and pas- 
sages which cut like a razor, and which will live long 
upon the lips of speaking men; for instance, the follow- 
ing: 

‘** An’ down to Boston, ef you take their showin’, 

Wat they don’t know ain’t hardly worth the knowin’.” 

And the long-windedness of the old-divines is not set 
off badly : 

“It warn’t like Wilbur’s meetin’, where youre shut up inapew, 

Your dickeys sawin’ off your ears, and bilin’ to be thru.” 

There are also in the introduction, and even in the 
other parts of the book, especially where Parson Wilbur 
shows Hosea what he means by “ natur in writin,” many 
choice hints and bits; and generally they are so woven 
in that they seem the very thoughts which would natu- 
rally come to different characters. One sentence we 
heartily thank Mr. Lowell for: “A clear and sharp-cut 
enunciation is one of the crowning charms and elegances 
of speech.” And all through the book, shining out of 
the oddities and satire and humor, there isa certain high- 
bred tone and culture which show that the author is a 
creator, aman of genius. 

In one respect Mr. Lowell is wiser than most of his 
generation. He says this is the last of Mr. Biglow. He 
will break out in a new vein next time. And this is very 
wise. It is the one great fault of an author in these 
days, that, if he meets with any success, he rides that par- 
ticular hobby to death. It is better to do a good thing 
and to leave it than to repeat it everlastingly. If we are 
not much mistaken, though he has written other poetry 
which the world will not willingly let die, Mr. Lowell’s 
highest reputation as a poet will rest upon these humor- 
ous papers; and with this honor, and with the perhaps 
equal honor of being one of the best prose writers of this 
century, fame has done enough to make himhappy. We 
can only wish for the future that he may write some 
prose work which shall distinctly embody his high 
merits in that direction. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lords and Ladies. Boston: Loring. 1866.—Belying 
a title ominous of delineations of the manners and cus- 
toms of the aristocracy, Lords and Ladies is a story—it 
is not a novel—which we can characterize by no word 
short of delicious. The “lords and ladies” were five gen- 
tlemen—by a severe sarcasm termed “ lords of creation ” 
—and five ladies, between whom a dispute as to the rela- 
tive dependence of either sex upon the other ripened into 
a challenge, by whose terms the five of either sex were 


to go into exile for the term of one month upon adjacent in 


small islands in the neighboring bay, and that party was 
to be adjudged worsted which first allowed its domain to 
be invaded by one of the forbidden sex, or was forced to 
have recourse to the assistance of the other, or which 
first found its manner of life so unendurable as to relin- 
quish it. 

The advantage, it must be confessed, lay unduly with 
the ladies. In their party was only one discordant spirit 
from whose presence was to be apprehended a rupture. 
This was a young wife, just disenchanted of the raptures 
of the honeymoon, spoilt, querulous, silly, inefficient, 
and of a generally pettish and unhappy turn of mind. 
Among the “lords,” however, are the husband of this 
lady, equally silly, equally pettish, addicted to feeble phi- 
losophizings, and meritorious only for surprising whiskers 
and well-arranged hair; an ignorant person, offensive in 
person and manner, onomatopoetically named Crabshawe, 
and remarkable chiefly for his habitual rudeness and his 
ostentatious misogyny ; two young men with matrimo- 
nial designs upon two of the young ladies in the opposi- 
tion party ; and, lastly, Squire Joscelyn, hearty, cheery, 
jovial, but uxorious, and with his wife on the other 





island. As if these people were not sufficiently likely 
to become the prey.of ennui and disgust, is the additional 
drawback that, while the ladies’ servant is an excellent 
cook, the gentlemen are speedily so nearly reduced to 
starvation that they are forced to try, with very indiffer- 
ent success, their own culinary powers, for they are at- 
tended by a flunky constitutionally opposed to physical 
exertion, and by a being indifferently known as the (iton- 
ically) “excellent convict” and as Scruttles, whose ap- 
pearance inspires the community with a disgust which 
his actions deepen into detestation. Still further, a strong 
reliance of the gentlemen had been upon the capacity for 
household details claimed by Captain Crabshawe—on the 
strength of which, indeed, he had himself chosen chief 
or king of the expedition—but of which a fair exemplifi- 
cation is given in the following scene, which occurred on 
one of the rare occasions when he was in a cheerful 
frame of mind: 


‘* He carried the coat and button into the captain’s sanctum. 

‘** Leave it here, squire, and I will bring it out to you ina trice 
all right.’ p 

“* But the squire loved his garments. He had no idea of leay- 
ing so precious a thing as his coat to the unclean mercies of Cap- 
tain Crabshawe’s sanctum, ‘There were all sorts of untidi- 
nesses. 

“King Crab, seeing the state of the squire’s feelings, suffered 
his vanity to conquer his nerve. 

a *** Very well; hold your coat; it’s all the same to me howI 
0 it.’ 

** But it appeared that in pleasing his vanity in one respect he 
was grievously affronting her in another. 

** After a deal of maneuvering, which in a woman would have 
been called coquetry, Crabshawe brought out of his pocket a 
case, out of the case spectacles, which, with much care, he ad- 
justed on his nose. A 2 ‘ 

“* What! Crab,’ shouts the squire (for his ordinary speech is 
so remarkably loud that when astonished he cannot help but 
shout), ‘come to spectacles? Who would—~’ 

‘“** Hush, squire, hush; not so loud. These are not spectacles ; 
they are magnifiers. No one ever threads a needle without 


them. 

‘** Rlizabeth does, and little Bessie, too.’ ; 

“¢They use bodkins. I confine myself entirely to needles, 
owing to their sharper points. There is a vast deal of difference 
between bodkins and needles.’ 

““*T should think so! Bodkins have tape for thread.’ 

‘“*My dear squire, you are quite deceived. Now, don’t breathe 
so hard; it affects the thread, which sometimes is most obstinate. 
Ha! there, ’tis done; my needle is threaded, squire. And now 
for the knot. But stay ; for a button double thread is the thing.’ 

*“*True for you,’ remarks the squire admiringly. 

*** Now for the knot.’ 

“Never was such vexatious thread or such a vixenish knot. 
Either the thread would not be knotted, or, the knot being made, 
suddenly disappeared. But at last all was ready—needle, thread, 
and knot. Notwithstanding this desirable state of things, King 
Crab still paused. a ‘ 

*“*To tell you the truth, squire, I am always in a little bit of a 
puzzle as to whether one begins with the coat or the button.’ 

“*True; that’s a devil of a puzzle.’ ¥ 

“ First it was placed one way, then another, then upside down, 
then inside out. Finally, inspiration condescended to visit King 
Crab, and the needle was seen coming through the coat within au 
inch of the proper place. d = 
o ae Y exclaimed the squire; ‘here she is; very near, 

rab. 

“Crab tries again, and this time hits the exact spot so nearly 
as to feel it would be tempting Providence to try again. Conse- 

uently he slowly, triumphantly draws ihe needle forth, then the 
thread—nervously as the knot approaches nearer. Finally, the 
knot does its duty, and refuses to go further. Satisfied, he 
breathes freely and remarks: 

***T knew it was a capital knot!’ 

“Full of gratified importance, he is about to put the needie 
through again when the squire reminds him of the button. 

wes Hal true—I was thinking so mach of the knot I forgot the 
button. 

* The button is-soon in its place. It is held on to the coat with 
the grasp of a man saving himself from being drowned by clutch- 
ing the branch of a tree. Crab makes one or two excellent shois 
with his needle to and fro, which excite the squire’s warmest ap- 
probation. At last he bungles; there is one hole in the button 
that is most aggravating. In endeavoring to force the needle 
through it, nolens volens, the point becomes seriously damaged. 

“*Come, it does not matter; the button is on and fast, which 
is all we want, squire; therefore, I'll fasten off.’ 

“*But Elizabeth always goes like this,’ said the squire, wind- 
ing the thread round the button. : : 

** Well, it is not a bad plan; I will do itif you like, though 
unnecessary, in my opinion.’ : 

“The squire considered it more orthodox that it should be 
done. So it was done, until so much thread was wound round 
that the button looked as if it hada sore throat, and had enveloped 
it ina sort of neck-tie. But at last the coat was delivered up to the 
— by the captain, who declared the button was as safe as a 
church. ; 

“*So it ought to be,’ said Frank, peeping in, ‘for you have 
been nearly half an hour sewing it on. Luncheon is quite cold.’” 


Among the ladies all goes very smoothly except for 
Mrs. Spooner, the wife of the gentleman with the whis- 
kers. This lady is constantly desirous of summoning 
the gentlemen to the island, by a prearranged signal, in 
order to caution Mr. Spooner to wear his flannel waist- 
coats and thick stockings. She likewise, when in low 
spirits, which she generally is, has a tendency to hys- 
teria, and, being remarkable for her ignorance, once 
nearly disbands the party by her indignation on the oc- 
casion of its exposure. The attainments of the lady ap- 
pear to advantage in a dialogue between her and Mrs. 
Joscelyn’s daughter ; 


‘“‘The word ‘trigonometry’ chancing in one of Bessie’s lessons, 
that innocent young lady begged to be enlightened as to its mean- 


Oh, Bessie, you must not ask—it is a shocking word !’ 

“* But if it is shocking how came it in my lesson-book ?” 

***T cannot tell, indeed, Bessie, my dear.’ 

“** Ts it shocking because it is long and hard? or shocking be- 

cause it is naughty and bad ?” as 

“*Tt means a most horrible thing, Bessie. 

“Oh! is that all.’ . 

““* All! Mind, Bessie, you never mention such a word to any 
, 


ont Which advice Miss Bessie followed to the extent of asking 
Clara as soon as she saw her, and gaining thereby a rather clearer 
account of the word ‘trigonometry’ than Mrs. Spooner could 
give her.” 

The month at last terminated without either party ac- 
tually surrendering, though each would have been twice 
defeated but that the other each time made a similar 
lapse. The gentlemen, driven by the pangs of hunger, 
seek the shore under pretext of going to church, but dis- 
cover each other in the act of engaging surreptitious din- 
ners at the hotel, and then unite in a grand feast. As an 
offset to this the ladies visit a man-of-war which enters the 
bay, where, in fact, one of them becomes engaged toone of 
the naval officers. At a later date, Crabshawe, being bilious, 
fancies his end draws near, and will only be appeased by 








having Mrs. Joscelyn sent for to nurse him. Just as the 
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boat reaches their island the ladies raise the signal of 
distress ; they are attacked by robbers headed by Scruttles, 
who has been ignominously discharged and tries this 
means of avenging himself, and are relieved by the time- 
ly rescue after a defense heroic on the partof all but Mrs. 
Spooner, who goes into hysterics in the privacy of her 
locked chamber. The story—and a most amusing one it 
is—has only this of the novel in its composition, that it 
ends in a double marriage and a double matrimonial dis- 
appointment. If Mr. Loring can by any means make a 
practice of publishing such capital reading as Lords and 
Ladies, and will clothe them in more legible type, his 
railway library must be an assured success. 


King René’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
Henrik: Hertz. Translated by Theodore Martin. New 
York : Leypolat & Holt. 1867.—Hertz, hardly known in 
America, rivals in Denmark, in his success in almost 
every kind of imaginative literature, Hans Christian 
Andersen, with whom, indeed, when they both were en- 
tering the world of letters, he waged a satirical war 
which involved all Danish literary circles in a heated con- 
troversy likened to that precipitated by Lord Byron’s 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Publishing his first 
comedy in 1826, he wrote anonymously until 1832, not 
declaring himself until, like the author of Waverley, he 
had established among the Danes his celebrity as a 
“Great Unknown.” He at once received from the Danish 
government a pension and, in 1850, a literary professor- 
ship, which in his old age he still enjoys. His collected 
works are contained in fifteen volumes, the last addition 
to them having been a four-volume novel, written in 1862. 

King René's Daughter was published in 1845. In con- 
ception and execution it is one of the most simply beauti- 
ful little dramas in any literature. Theking is, of course, 
the Good King René, whose virtues and misfortunes have 
been sung for four centuries. The daughter—Yolande in 
history, Iolanthe in the play, in which the poet ventures 
on the poetic license of making her blind, and thereby 
creating the incidents which constitute the plot—was af- 
fianced by her father in infancy to the infant son of the 
Count of Vaudemont, as a means of settling the succes- 
sion of Lorraine, over which they were doing battle. 
Tolanthe, so runs the play, by an accident in her baby- 
hood, lost her sight, but her father, partly from his ten- 
der affection for his child and partly from his fear that 
the knowledge of her misfortune by breaking off the be- 
trothal would renew the war, brought her up in the 
strict seclusion of a country villa, where her blindness 
was not only religiously kepta state secret, but where the 
watchful care of all who meet her was exercised to conceal 
her loss from herself with such success that she grew to 
womanhood without knowledge that the gift of sight 
exists. Meanwhile a Moorish physician has been exert- 
ing his skill to restore her sight; but while she is left, 
sleeping, alone in the house, Count Tristan, to whom 
she was betrothed, while on his way to declare to her 
father that he has imbibed such an aversion to the wo- 
man he has never seen that he will not marry her, loses 
his path and wanders into the empty house ; finds the 
sleeping girl; wonders at her beauty ; awakens her, and 
is enchanted by her grace and charms; gradually dis- 
covers by her wondering replies to his unguarded allu- 
sions to visible things that she is afflicted by a blindness 
which does not appear in her eyes; and resolves, igno- 
rant who she may be, though satisfied of her noble birth, 
upon marrying her. Only while the physician is con- 
cluding the cure which restores her sight, Tristan learns 
from René who she is, and the consummation of the 
play is in the devout thankfulness of all for the restora- 
tion of Iolanthe to the world, her marriage to the count, 
and the good king’s delight in his daughter’s double 
happiness and his own preservation of peace. 

A more perfect art we have never seen than that which 
preserves the appearance of entire simplicity in this de- 
lightful little drama. The perfect purity and exquisite 
loveliness the poet has imparted to the character of Io- 
lanthe, and the fatherly tenderness of René toward her, 
are more touchingly beautiful than anything we can recall 
in poetry. And the translator has entered so heartily 
into his task that no one can read the play once without 
a disposition to return to it again and again, and he 
may do so with the full assurance that each time he will 
be rewarded with the discovery of new beauties. 

We learn with pleasure that Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt 
publish King René’s Daughter as the first of a series of 
European poems of standard celebrity, of which they 
already have in preparation Frithiof’s Saga from the 
Swedish of Tegnér, with notes by Bayard Taylor, and 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. The success of these is to 
determine whether they shall add others by Goethe, 
Moliére, Calderon, Tasso, and Munch, besides still others 
from the Russian, Sanscrit, and Turkish. 


The Race for Wealth: A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866.—The custom of 
mutual appropriation so prevalent of late among preach- 
ers and novelists—the former adopting the sensation ele- 
ment to popularize their discourses, and the other filling 

es with second-hand sermons and fragments of diluted 
philosophy to give a semblance of character and thought 
to a weakly-wrought story—is one against which we em- 
phatically, protest, in the name of all who go to church 
for spiritual and moral benefit, and all who purchase 
novels for amusement or distraction. “ We pays our 
money,” and we have a right to “take ourchoice.” It is 
too much to ask of any reader that he or she should pa- 
tiently wade through a chapter of moral reflections at a 
point of the story when it is essential to its interest that 
the action should run on uninterruptedly ; and one might 
be pardoned for suggesting that the reader’s pleasure 
would be greatly enhanced if the authoress would put 
auch disquisitions as she feels called upon to print in 
brackets, or in the form of notes at the bottom of the 
pages, in order that they might be skipped without detri- 
ment to the story. Mrs. Riddell has evidently applied 
herself industriously to the study of many interesting 





| 
subjects, and when philosophy and metaphysics fall | 


‘short, she ekes out her chapters with topography. True | 


it is that Mr. Knight and Mr. Timbs have thrown a} 
halo of romance over the old streets and buildings of | 
London; but to make a novel combine the advantages of | 
a guide-book is a very hazardous attempt. > 
Notwithstanding the blemishes, which experience and | 
good taste will doubtless assist Mrs. Riddell in avoiding | 
in future, The Race for Wealth is undeniably a good | 
novel, combining dramatic power with an intimate knowl. 
edge of human nature, strongly marked individuality of | 
character, and a keen appreciation of the ridiculous. The 
interest of the book, as we are told in the first page, cen- | 
ters round Lawrence Barbour, and the story opens with | 
his arrival in London, whither he has come to make a | 
fair start in the race for wealth, despite his poor but | 
proud father’s objection to his dragging “the Bar- 
bour crest into the mire of commerce.” To the worthy | 
Mr. Perkins, the manufacturing chemist, Lawrence was | 
very distantly related. With him he immediately ob- | 
tained a situation and became an inmate of the establish- | 
ment presided over by the good-hearted but shockingly | 
ill-bred Mrs. Perkins, and for a time endured all the tor- | 
tures which a man of refinement and culture must suffer | 
by daily contact with ignorance and vulgarity. Occa. | 
sionally the tedium of his life was relieved by a visit to | 
the senior partner of the house, Mr. Soudes, a man of} 
wealth and education, whose pretty niece Olivine, with | 
her extreme delicacy and almost spiritual beauty, formed | 
so charming a contrast to the coarseness of the little | 
Perkins brood. One Saturday afternoon Lawrence went | 
to Hyde Park, and, while looking at the equipages and | 


all the world of fashion there assembled, he was recog: | 


that mercy itself could never find you. I have but to return to 
the house and proclaim to your guests the relationship that ex- 
isted between me and their hostess years since in India to see 
them shrink from you as from a living leprosy—to hear your hus- 
band cast you off, drive you from the house to which your pres- 
ence is a disgrace, separate you from your children, who would 
henceforth blush to hear you named.’ 

‘* At this allusion to her daughters, the firmness of Lady Ash- 
leigh gave way, and she wrung her hands in speechless agony. 

‘* “How the world will laugh,’ he continued, ‘ when it learns the 
tale. How that the virtuous, immaculate wife of my cousin Har- 
ry’— 

‘“ * Hold !’ eshrieked the unhappy woman. ‘Have you no touch 
of humanity in your natore? no sense of manhood or pity? You 
to reproach me! You! Infamous as ——, I was scarcely 
fifteen when the wretched man who calls himself my father 
threw me in your power, sold me to you. You had beggared him 
at pees table; obtained possession of bills he had forged, 
and left him no means of saving a dishonored life but the sacrifice 
of his only child.’”’ 

The ci-devant lover gives the lady three days to choose 
whether she will elope with him, or continue their form- 
er relations clandestinely, and in default of ‘either alter- 
native, he threatens to denounce her. At the close of 
the interview Lady Ashleigh seeks Esther, who promises 
to rescue her upon certain conditions, and to these the 
poor lady gladly assents as the only means of escaping 
present danger. Indian drugs are subtle and sure in 
their effect, and Mr. Arlon is found dead in his bed, an 
inquest is held, and the verdict returned of “ apoplexy.” 
This is but the beginning of the story, side by side with 
which is another of equal interest, and but slightly con- 
nected with it. Mr. Smith has undoubtedly a capacity 
for inventing extraordinary plots, and the lovers of sen- 
sation novels may take up his books with a certainty 
that their patience will not be wearied by tedious de. 
scriptions or unnecessary philosophical speculations. 


nized by a former acquaintance, Percy Forbes, whose! Dictionary of the United States Congress. By Uharles 
character forms a pan pene to that of ee | Lanman. Government Printing Office. 1866.—-This is a 
and who is really the most attractive person in the book.| manual of decided and permanent value, and as such 
While conversing, they were attracted by a great tumult | should be in every ener and in the study of every 
caused by the dangerous position of a lady whose horse | American who seeks, either in political or journalistic 
was running away with oe. anenenen: peers ee lady | life, to understand the institutions of his country. 
and received injuries which confined him for a long pe-| Through the not altogether indefensible neglect of na- 
riod to the hospital, from which he emerged impaired | tional - well as state politics on the part of the educated 
in health but with renewed resolve to acquire both for- | classes, there are unhappily too few in their ranks who 
tune and position. ‘The lady whom Lawrence rescued at know what they should know of these important topics. 
so great a sacrifice, Henrietta Alwyn, is thus depicted: | But it is impossible that this state of things should always 


‘Heart and soul and body she was a flirt ; not aninnocent, harm- | continue. Sooner or later intellect and education must 
less flirt, like many a girl who settles down after a time intoa suf- 


ficiently sober and discreet matronhood, but a flirt ingrain, a 
flirt who did not care at what price her success was purchased, 
what tears followed, what wounds were inflicted, so as she was 
satisfied—she triumphant. . . . 

“She was tall, and had a glorioas figure; she had a skin as 
white and as pure as the flower of a lily; she had got masses of 
black hair which hung in curls over neck and shoulders—in twin- | 
ing curls which seemed to have life in them, that were, as Percy | 
said, less like the flowing locks of a woman than the coils of a | 
snake. She had small hands ani feet, her head was well set on, | 
and she bore herself with a haughty and defiant carriage.” 


Of course, Lawrence Barbour becomes the victim of all | 


| have something to do with the government of the repub- 
| lic, else not only intellect and education, but the country 
itself, will fall into cureless ruin. To indicate all the 
| steps which must be taken towards so desirable an end 
is not our immediate purpose. One of them, and not the 
least important, must, however, certainly be that of en- 
tering deliberately and exhaustively upon the study of 
our legislative history. For this purpose Mr. Lanman’s 
manual must prove an indispensable companion. It 
seems to be very thoroughly and conscientiously pre- 


this fascination, despising himself the while for loving | yet ae po -_— i ig redler —, all 
her, and yet falling headlong into the snare, until he at | COTSement of lis merits. oe See oe oe 
last proposes, and is rejected in the most heartless man. | 8°2@tOrS, representatives, and delegates, with biographi- 
E Ve Sette who informs him of her engagement to | cal data; dates of the successive sessions, names of 
Mr. Neca gyi old Sati millionaire a y ceaial speakers of the House and presidents of the Senate, sec 
° "9 ’ d | ; 3 . ins 
pass, and Lawrence toils on industriously, and, without | ee ee - > gece Sag me or 
ety HE eg Poe anne cot Rens cere i gles. and Presidential electors, details of the Supreme Court 
the 5 oa a tieiae. “Such o anlen eadll. met fail | and foreign ministries, the organization of the Executive 
: y sageoretens a Olivine becomes jealous of the “ bold, | 2Pattments, the Constitution, the origin of the names of 
tp 90 a EN Sa ee eters weariod | the states, qualifications for suffrage in the several states, 
with the iusinid perfection which is eternally floding re- | tables of population, and a great deal of other instructive 
“e-rtag-es gow te Pelosi y 5 “*, | matter which cannot be found, so far as we are aware, in 
lief in tears, breaks through all his virtuous resolves and csiak aitias Gabino satameniinns end écatalila 
abandons himself wholly to his passion for Mrs. Gains-, °"Y pe ‘ 
wode, whose husband opportunely dies. There are many) The Science and Practice of Medicine. By Willian 
excellent characters in the book which we refrain from , Aitken, M_D., Professor of Pathology in the rad Medi- 
describing, and the interest is well sustained to the close. cal School (Netley, Englund). Edited by Dr. Meredith 
We cannot help regretting the superfluous padding with | Clymer. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1866. 
which Mrs. Riddell lumbers her work ; it answers no good | Vol. —Dr. Aitken’s treatise on the practice of medicine 
purpose, for the really earnest writers, whose efforts are; has for several years been a favorite work in Creat 
for the permanent interests of mankind, are not given to! Britain and has also been largely sold in this country in 
Pp ; 1ot g | in gely untry 
sermonizing; they know by experience tliat it is not the | its original form. Asa rule, we doubt the expediency or 
way to reach the depths of the human heart. | propriety of reprinting in this country the works of Eng- 
i ‘ \[ish authors. ‘Those who wish for such book btai 
; : oe | lish authors. ose who wish for such books can obtain 
Bo gag , or, Fee Fay E- “sien a 4 J. | them from first hands, and generally prefer so to do, in- 
- smuh. = iVew Lork: Lu \ ee hh.— £8 4 | stead of receiving them through the medium of an editor 
rather a ee book, od t ~ oe or gry we Fe | and another vem with nape notes and — 
not unsuccessfully, to combine with a novel of fashion-| and printed upon bad paper with worse type. Dr. Cly- 
able life a story in which the sensational element is al- | mer — aoe added pone valuable el to i 
ways predominant. Mysteries, incarcerations, secret present work, and Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston have is. 
chambers, — poisons, — resect erat a al | sued it in good style, barring the numerous typographical 
a apors, ope tinge 7 : conauile —* — | errors — really disfigure it and impair its value to 
edas, crimes which, if no , a ew the student. 
unusual in the present day, are strangely mixed up with 
election contests, fancy balls, maneuvering dowagers, and | ing the present enlightened state of the science of medi- 
ladies kneeling in the snow to ruthless villains in a posi-| cine of which he in Great Britain and Dr. Flint in this 
tion a Sey observed ec eeewons Sepen "| country may be regarded as the chief apostles. Certainly 
ents. ps _— ing —_ _— babilities, | 2 oad | the works of these two teachers and those of Drs. Ben- 
prt an 0 ya 1ng eye ’ “e pete a _ f o id | nett and Todd are the only text-books which, in our 
cl fic fon hh power a a of ¢c -- _" lc a | opinion, are safe guides for either the student or the prac- 
sullice 53 r e eo iek ~~ killf il Oe a OF wef titioner. This is not the place to enter upon the consid: 
mois, he devothap, aul: ber. Wag shanammene Gal dally |Gnen Shen Seed ee ean et ee antuaatoeal 
Ss, , ‘ ut. we shou ad if some of our medical journals 
suffering for an almost inevitable crime are naturally and would assume io dene of denouncing those caliqumel 
truthfully depicted. At the commencement of the story | treatises which yet encumber medical literature and urge 
sells ieale 1 Thar ais eee cee Te ee 
peels : rim -| emetic, and starvation as the best means of overcoming 
Other guests are invited to add to the festivities in prep- | the majority of the diseases to which mankind is subject. 


aration for Christmas, and among them Sir Harry an-| 9 

nounces the expected arrival of his cousin Mr. Arlon, The Lifeand Light of Men. An Essay. By John Young, 
who has recently returned from India, in which country LL.D. (Hdinburgh.) London and New York: A. Stra- 
Lady Ashleigh’s early days were passed. The news han. 1866. Pp. xxviii, 497.—Dr. Young, some years 
fills her with ill-concealed alarm, and as soon as she can | since a minister of the United Presbyterian Church of 


leave the room unobserved, she seeks the cottage of | Scotland, has been distinguished for the ability and can- 
| 


Dr. Aitken’s treatise is especially valuable as represent- 


Esther Morris, an Indian woman who had accompanied | dor with which, in various works, he has discussed sev- 
her to Europe, and who promises her assistance in case | eral problems of religious and philosophic thought. His 
of emergency. Shortly after Mr. Arlon’s arrival, he seeks | Christ in History and his Province of Reason, in reply to 
an interview with his hostess, in which his passion and | Dr. Mansel, produced a marked impression. In his trea- 
her loathing are expressed in very plain terms: tise on Evil and Good he essayed a solution of the great 


° sai blem of the theodicy on a basis akin to that of the 
‘** You forget,’ said he, ‘ how completely you are in my power— pro : 
that one word from my lips will reduce you to such abject misery late Dr. Taylor, of New Haven ; and in this new volume 
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from his pen he writes upon the sacrifice and atonement 
of Christ in a way which reminds us of the work of Dr. 
Bushnell on The Vicarious Sacrifice, though he cannot 
be claimed as the peer of the American divine in grasp 
and genius. He sets himself in his preface against what 
he acknowledges to be “ the leading, testing article” of 
the “ evangelical faith” in respect to the satisfaction of 
Christ ; and tries,in the body of the treatise, to work 
out a view which shall more perfectly (in his opinion) 
harmonize the teachings of Scripture with the dictates 
of reason and conscience; though at the same time he 
confesses the imperfections which must always cling to 
our speculations on this high theme. The fact of sin and 
the necessity of the incarnation of Christ are fully ad- 
mitted ; but the nature of his sacrifice is interpreted in a 
different sense from the ordinary orthodox formulas. It 
is not our province to follow him in his theological inves- 
tigations ; but those who do so will find him to be candid 
and able, even where they may not agree with his solu- 
a The volume is brought out in a neat and compact 
style. 


Woman’s Work in the Church: Historical Notes of 
Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. By J.M. Ludlow. London 
and New York: A. Strahan. 1866. Pp. 817.--One of 
the most important topics connected with the practical 
work of the Church is discussed in these pages. What 
is woman’s true sphere, especially in the Protestant 
churches? Has she a proper work to do in carrying out, 
on a large and organized scale, the various works of 
Christian charity? Mr. Ludlow’s volume gives a most 
interesting historical sketch of what was done by woman 
in the earlier ages of the Church, in the middle ages, and 
of what is now attempted in the more recent Protestant 
institutions for deaconesses and sisterhoods. He shows 
very fully that woman can thus act without assuming 
any irrevocable monastic vows ; that in the female diac- 
onate there is the possibility of a large and fruitful work, 
hitherto imperfectly accomplished. Fliedner’s Deacon- 
esses’ Institution at Kaiserswerth, with its numerous 
branches, Mrs. Fry’s Institution for Nursing Sisters, and 
various other European societies, furnish instructive les- 
sons. In this country there is here a great and good 
work to be done which demands wisdom and caution. 
There are many women all over the land who crave such 


employment, and only need that the way be made safe 
and plain. 


Diuturnity ; or, the Comparative Age o 
showing that the Human Race is in the 
Being, and demonstrating a Reasonable and Rational 
Word, and its immense Future Duration. By Rev. R. 
Abbey. Cincinnati: Applegate & Co. 1866. Pp. 360.— 
Dr. Abbey is a minister of the Methodist Church, and 
has written several vigorous works on the church and 
ministry, the apostolic succession, the identity of Judaism 
and Christianity, etc. His aim in this new volume is to 
show, in contrast with many current theories, that this 
world is yet in the infancy of its being, and that there is 
before it an indefinite future of progress, under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. His general argument is well 
conducted, though scientific men may complain that he 
does not give sufficient heed to their facts, and the mille- 
narians will certainly be vexed at the summary way in 
which he disposes of their favorite interpretations and 
theories. The whole idea of the millennium, as denoting 
any definite period, is utterly discarded, and the personal 
reign of Christ on earth is denied. The discussion is 
conducted in a thoughtful and earnest spirit. 


the World, 
nfancy of its 


Practical Therapeutics, considered chiefly with reference 
to Articles of the Materia Medica. By Edward John 
Waring, Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Indian Army. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1866.—This is another 
reprint of a good book upon a subject which is, perhaps, 
more neglected by medical authors than any other in their 
science. Therapeutics, treating as it does of the action of 
medicine in disease, ought, one would think, to obtain the 
utmost consideration from those earnest workers who 
give their time and energies to enlarging the boundaries 
of science. Yet it is perhaps not going too far when we 
say that it has advanced least of all the great departments 
of medicine. Treatise after treatise appears, but each is 
only a better or a worse combination than those which 
have preceded it, and scarcely contains an original opera- 
tion or any facts which really extend our knowledge of 
the actions of remedies. 

Dr. Waring’s book is well arranged, concise, free from 
useless matter, is fully up to the times, and is well adapt- 
ed to the requirements of the medical student. 


The Minor Prophets ; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, 
and Practical, designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rev. Henry Cowles (Professor at Oberlin). New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1867. Pp, 424.—These notes on the 
minor prophets come highly recommended by several 
eminent divines. They supply a lucid and pertinent 
commentary upon books of Scripture which are apt to be 
neglected, and upon which there has not been any expo- 
sition adapted to the wants of the general reader. This 
want is here well supplied. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Roperts Bros., Boston.—Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Illustrated. 
1867. Pp. 318. 
The Book of the Sonnet. Edited by Leigh Hunt and §, A. 
Lee. 2vols. Pp. 340 and 343. 
Griset’s Grotesques; or, Jokes Drawn on Wood. With 
Rhymes by Tom Hood. 1867. Pp. 151. 
wo Ilundred Sketches, Humorous and Grotesque. By G. 
Doré. 1867. 
Epwarp IH. Weep, New York.—The Fables of sop. Illustrated 
by H. L. Stephens. Lithographed by Julius Bien. 1867. Pp. 


i6. 

V. H. Morreii, New York.—Records of the New York Stage. By 
Joseph N. Ireland. Vol. I. Privately printed. Edition 200 
copies 8vo, 60 copies 4to. Bradstreet Press. 

B. B. Russen. & Co., New York.—Lives of the Presidents of the 
United States of America, ByJohn 8. C. Abbott. 1867. Pp. 


480, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OrrFice, Washington.—Dictionary of the 


United States Congress. By Charles Lanman. Third edition, 
revised to July 28, 1866. Las 602. 
JamEs Minter, New York.—The Little Trapper. By W. H. Hill- 
yard. Illustrated. 1867. Pp. 293. 
a Half-Crown, and other Stories. Illustrated. 1867. 
1p. 292. 
What the Moon Saw. By Hans Christian Andersen. II- 
lustrated. 1867. Pp. 380. 
Poems of Childhood. By E. B. Browning. Illustrated by 
Hennessy and Thwaits. 1867. Pp. 162. 
Tom Randall. By Alfred Oldfellow. 1867. Pp. 224. 
Surprising Adventures of Paul Blake. By Alfred Elwes. 
Tilustrated. 1867. Pp. 383. 
BRADSTREET Press, New York.—Dies Ire. (Privately printed, 
25 copies.) Pp. 69. 
_ & Firzarratp, New York.—The American Boy’s Books. 
p. 600. 
Cribbage Made Easy. By George Walker. 1866. Pp. 143. 
Manual of Chess. By N. Marache. 1866. Pp. 156. 
De Walden’s Ball-Room Companion. 1866. Pp. 100. 
The Play-Room. Pp. 131. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—Cameron Hall. By M. A. 
Cruse. 1867. Pp. 543. 
The Wonderful Stories of Fuz-Buz, the Fly, and Mother 
Grabem, the Spider. 1867. Pp. 79. 
Infantile Paralysis. By Charles Fayette Taylor. 1867. Pp. 


119. 

Sever & Francis, Cambridge.—The Book of Praise. By Roun- 
dell Palmer. 1867. Pp. 523. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston.—Hymns. By Harriet McEwen 
Kimball. 1867. . 83. : 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.—The Bride of Llewellyn. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 1867. Pp. 550. 

AMERICAN News Company, New York.—The History of a Mouth- 
fulof Bread. Translated from the French of Jean Macé by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 1866, 399. 


Hurp & —— New York.—Poems. By Amanda T. Jones. 
1867. . 203. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.—Young America Abroad. By Oliver 


Optic. 1867. Pp. 336. 

GouLp & ae Boston.—The New Birth. By Austin Phelps. 
1867. . 253. 

Wo. V. PO omg Boston.—Darryll Gap. By Virginia F. Town- 
send. 1866. Pp. 456. 

DUFFIELD ASHMEAD, ~— eres Charlie. By Nellie 





Eyster. 1867. Pp. 2 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Litt.r, Brown & Co., Boston.—American Neutrality. By Geo. 
Bemis. Pp. 211. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—Ravel Story Books: Ma- 

zulme, Jocko, and White Knight. Illustrated. Pp. 6, 6, 


and 6. 
Baker, Voornuis & Co., New York.—Insanity in its Medico- 
Legal Relations. By W. A. Hammond, M.D. 














We have also received current issues of The Catholic World, 
The New York Medical Journal, The Medical Record, The Eclec- 
tic Magazine, and Beadle’s Monthly—New York ; The Crescent 
— y—New Orleans; Our Young Folks and Atlantic Monthly 
—Boston. 











LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


THE Bradstreet Press has just issued twenty-five mag- 
nificently printed copies of Mr. M. H. Bright’s English 
version of the Dies Jrw, which was originally printed in 
THE RounD TABLE for Oct. 27, and was at once reprinted 
by The Reader and other English papers. Unfortunate- 
ly, the word “ first’ was by a typographical error sub- 
stituted for “just” in the xvi. stanza, and was copied 
in this edition. A new impression, however, also of 
twenty-five copies and in black letter, is to be made, in 
which this error will be rectified. 


ANOTHER work in the same faultless typography is the 
first volume of Mr. Joseph N. Ireland’s Records of the 
New York Stage from 1750 to 1860, of which 200 octavo 
and 60 quarto copies only are printed. 


As a companion to Mr. Henry Harisse’s Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima, of which we spoke briefly last 
week, the Bradstreet Press has just issued the first num- 
ber of Mr. J. Sabin’s Bibliographical Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America from the Harliest Period to 1860. 
This work will appear in monthly parts and be completed 
in about four years. 


THE Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Cheshire, Conn., a fre- 
quent contributor to THE RounD TABLE, will succeed, 
after Jan. 1, the Rev. D. P. Sanford as editor of The 
Connecticut Churchman. Mr. Ward’s Life of Percival, 
which we recently reviewed, is made the subject of a 
peculiarly acrid article in The Saturday Review, in which 
Percival, Whittier, Ward, and all other Americans sug- 
gested by the book are remorselessly snubbed. 


MEssrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS have among their gift 
books an exquisite edition of Jean Ingelow’s poems, in 
which the beauty of the book is worthy of the poetry it 
contains. The engraving and the printing are by the 
Brothers Dalziel, and the illustrations, nearly one hun- 
dred in number, are by English artists of the first repute. 
Two other illustrated works of a very different style, 
from the same publishers and same press, are (riset’s 
Grotesques, or Jokes Drawn on the Wood, being a hun- 
dred capital quaint wood-cuts by Ernst Griset, to which 
a rhymed text is adapted by Tom Hood; and Two JIun- 
dred Sketches, Humorous and Grotesque, by Gustave Doré, 
in which that great artist appears in the province 
where his fame was won and in which he is a sort of 
French Leech. The absurdities the artists have deline- 
ated in both these collections are irresistible. In our 
next issue we shall endeaver to-do a somewhat tardy 
justice to the holiday books which have crowded our 
table for several weeks in such profusion as to baffle all 
description of them. 


A rumor is in circulation to the effect that the publica- 
tion of The Nation newspaper is about to cease, but we 
are glad to be assured that the injurious report in ques- 
tion is unfounded in fact. We cannot sufficiently re- 
prehend the contemptible practice indulged in by some 
journals, of giving mischievous publicity to stories of this 
kind without being at the pains previously to verify 
them. It would really seem as if certain writers who are 
connected with the press, but who are unworthy their po- 
sitions, took a malicious pleasure in spreading prejudicial 
canards about papers whose only crime has been that of 
excelling them in industry and in solidity, and in set- 
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n American journalism. The Nation has struggled la- 
boriously to attain its present position, and we cordially 
hope that it may long flourish to enjéy it. 


Some of our cotemporaries have permitted themselves 
to indulge in some slangy gossip, which has been neither 
respectful nor gallant, concerning Miss Kate Field, a young 
lady whose recent contributions to the current press have 
attracted notice and commendation. In correction of 
misstatements, we beg to say that Miss Field is neither 
the daughter of Mr. Cyrus W. Field nor of Mr. James T. 
Fields, of Boston, but is the child of the late Mr. J. M. 
Field, long well known and respected, more especially in 
the South, as an editor, author, manager, and comedian. 
Mr. Field was widely known by his nom de plume of 
Straws, many of his fugitive pieces over that signature 
having been widely copied and admired both in this coun- 
try and in England. He was for some time editor of the 
St. Louis Reveillé and manager of theaters in St. Louis 
and Mobile. Both hereditarily and in her own right 
Miss Field deserves cordial consideration at the hands of 
the press as well as at those of the public. 


Mr. W. L. SHOEMAKER sends us this poem To Autumn 
Winds, which the rare loveliness of the season has ren- 
dered untimely until now that winter is here: 


TO AUTUMN WINDS. 
O melancholy prophets of decay, 
And beauty’s fall! 
Bleak Autumn winds! once more ye rise, and play 
Your gusty trumps along the orest -way, 
Which dead leaves pall. 


Lo! when ye come, the skies are robed in gray 
And gloomy clouds; 

Vapors enwrap the white brow of the day; 

And fair flowers glide, as mid their haunts ye stray, 
Into their shronds. 


All nature shudders when your tones are heard ; 
And when ye near 
The chilly streams, their waves are wildly stirred, 
Dreaming of icy chains, and scarce a bird 
Will sing for fear. 


Ye are stern heralds; and ye loudly tell 
Of Winter drear, 
And Summer’s death, of which ye are the knell; 
Reminding us that we soon fade as well, 
And disappear. 
GEORGETOWN, D. C. 


Mr. Cyru J. MARSTON sends us from Washington 
what he terms “a rough but fairly literal rendering” of 
Thomas Warton’s epigram, 70 Sleep. Of the original he 
says he has “rarely seen anything more _felicitously or 
exquisitely turned,” and with unnecessary modesty adds 
the hope that an amateur epigrammatist will “set in 
fine gold the gem I have poorly enshrined in brass,” 
The original and translation are as follows: 


Somme veni; et quanquam certissima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 

Huc ades, haud abiture cito: nam sic sine vita 

Vivere quam suave est—sic sine morte mori ! 





Come Sleep! most perfect type of dying; 

I gladly clasp thee to me lying: 

Be here; go not: How sweet is being— 
Life gone! how sweet to die—death fleeing! 


WHEN writing last week of the want of a satisfactory 
edition of Poe’s works, we were not aware that a book 
club in Baltimore—his own city—is likely to issue in 
sumptuous typography his hitherto uncollected writings, 
embracing, it is added, some never before printed. This 
will be but a portion of his complete works, which will 
be copiously annotated and accompanied by a biography 
of whose authorship we are not aware. An effort is be- 
ing made in Baltimore to add a monument of Poe to 
those which already adorn the city, and for this half the 
estimated cost has been already subscribed. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ is to deliver in February, before 
the New York Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, a course of six lectures upon Brazil and 
zoology. 


THE Rev. Joun 8. C. ABBOTT, whose Lives of the 
Presidents of the United States has just been published, 
will soon sail for France, whither he goes to collect ma- 
terials for his life of Napoleon III. 


Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON is busily engaged in 
preparing his History of the Anti-Slavery Movement in 
America, for whose appearance, we believe, no date has 
been fixed. Mr. Garrison’s health is still feeble, though 
improving. 

Miss PALFREY, of Boston, author of Herman and 


daughter of the historian of New England, is engaged 
upon a new story. 


Mr. WILLIAM GILMORE Sims has written a serial 
novel called Joscelyn, a Tale of the Revolution, for The 
Old Guard, which, we believe, is a monthly published in 
New York by one C. Chauncey Burr. 


Mr. JoHN EsTEN CooKE will contribute to the same 
publication a series of war sketches on The Battles of 
Virginia. 

PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE, of the University of 


South Carolina, is preparing text-books on geology and 
chemistry. 


PROFESSOR JOHN LE ConrTs, of the same college, is 
writing a volume upon natural philosophy. 


Miss AMANDA T. Jongs, of Buffalo, is about to pre- 
sent her claim for a place among American poets in a 


volume of poems to be published by Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton. 








ting up a higher standard than has hitherto been reached 


Mr. HENRY JAMES is writing Destiny, which is said 
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to be a work of a more popular.character than any of 
his previous books. 


Mr. RapHart- Semmes (Admiral) has been lecturing 
in Texas upon The Equipment and Captures of the Ala- 
bama, viewed by the Light of American Precedents and the 
Laws of Nations. 


Mr. JAMES Woop Davinson, himself a littérateur of 
Columbia, 8. C., is writing a book on The Littératcurs of 
the Souti. 


Mr. UpHAM, of Salem, Mass., has in press two vol- 
umes of History of Salem, Witchcraft. | 


FOREIGN. 


In a book entitled Huit Mois en Amérique, M. Ernest 
Duvergier de Hauranne, who has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Revue des Deux Mondes of articles on Ameri- 
can topics, records his impressions of a brief visit to this 
country. Holding that “the real character of a nation 
and the merit of its institutions are best tested by the 
ordeal of civil disturbances, and that one year of political 
discord is more conclusive as to the virtues or vices of a 
people than a century of regular and mechanical life 
under the régime of force,” M. de Hauranne pronounces 
in the main a favorable decision upon our government 
and social habits, although on leaving Europe he was ac- 
tuated by feelings both of dread and dislike, which latter 
emotion he still retains toward the “ fanatical admirers ” 
of America abroad. 


Mr. HepwortH Drxon in examining the old Philadel- 
phia Library—possibly in quest of more exculpatory evi- 
dence in behalf of William Penn, who is a sort of pre- 
siding deity of the spot—unearthed several hundred let- 
ters from James I.’s ministry to the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land. How they came there is not known, at least not 
told. Mr. Dixon holds that England should enter a 
claim for them, and that Philadelphia will interpose no 
obstacles to their surrender. Mr. Dixon’s book on New 
America will .be published in London on New Year’s 
day. 

Mr. RoBERT BROWNING, according to a quotation by 
The Pall Mall Gazette from The Leeds Mercury, will 
publish in the spring an elaborate poem “of many thou- 
sand lines,” founded on a medieval Roman story. 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR’s Story of Kennett, and Wit and 
Humor : Poems by the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, are 
under review in England. In the former Ze Atheneum 
finds “ facts and fancy combined with perfect judgment, 
and to admirable purpose,” and in Doctor Holmes’s pieces 
The Reader discerns—we cannot imagine where—“a 
strong likeness to the best of Hood’s mirthful verses.” 
There may be as true humor in Holmes as in Hood, but 
no other resemblance that we ever saw. 


OvrR collating of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Brother Grif- 
fith’s Story with The Frenchman of Two Wives, in order 
to show whence Griffith Gaunt was derived, seems to 
have been understood in some quarters as an imputation 
of plagiarism against Mr. Collins. This was very far 
from our intention, for, without positive knowledge of 
the matter, we imagined Mr. Collins to have been the 
author of The Frenchman, especially as at the time it 
appeared he was a contributor to Howsehold Words, and 
to have subsequently remodeled the story, as we have 
previously (THE RounD TABLE, No. 43) shown to be 
his not infrequent practice. 


Mn. JAMES MARTINEAU’S Essays and Criticisms, whose 
original American edition we reviewed some months 
since, has appeared in England with a new preface. 


Mrs. Henry Woop, whose forthcoming Orville College 
Boys we recently announced, has contributed The Ghost 
of the Hollow Field to the new number of Routledge’s 
Christmas Annual. 


A RECENT translation of Goethe’s Minor Poems contains 
this version of two of the Roman elegies, which we believe 
to have been addressed by the poet to his wife: 


“When thou dost tell me that thou, asa child, to the men, my 
beloved, 

Wast not pieasing, and thou wast by thy mother despised, 

Till thou wast older, and quietly didst unfold, I believe it. 

Fain do I think of thee as a peculiar child. 

Form and color alike, the bloom of the vine it is lacking, 

Yet when the berry is ripe, men and gods too it enchants. 


**‘ Why, my beloved, didst thou to the vineyard yesterday come 
not? 
Long while waited I there, as I did promise, alone.” 
Sweetheart, I had been long there, but thy uncle I spied by good 
fortune 
Near the sets ; anxiously round, hither and thither, he turned. 
Sneaking hurried I off. ‘* Oh, how did thy eyesight mislead thee! 
That which drove thee away was but ascarecrow. The shape 
Busily patched we together, made out of reeds and old garments ; 
Busily helped I thereat, for my own detriment apt. 
Now has the old man’s wisk been fulfilled ; the most mischievous 
bird it 
; Frightens away, that to-day garden and niece, too, would rob.” 
SIMULTANEOUSLY with the change of The Fortnightly 
Review to a monthly, Mr. George Henry Lewes retired, 
on account of ill-health, from its editorship, which he 
discharged very ably, although failing to make it an 
English Revue des Deux Mondes. It may be remembered 
that we declined responding to an interrogatory ad- 
dressed some weeks since to our Notes and Queries, re- 
specting the relation subsisting between Mr. Lewes and 
the lady variously styled George Eliot, Miss Evans, and 
Mrs. Lewes. We held our from a conviction that 
the topic was one with which the public had legitimately 
no concern; but as the facts,as we then understood 
them, have found their way into print through the me- 
dium of a foreign letter-writer, silence is useless, espe- 
cially as the state of the case is pretty generally sur 


mised. Miss Evans was, we believe, originally a gov- 
ernessin Mr. Lewes’s house. Mrs. Lewes was unfaithful 
and deserted him ; was forgiven and again deserted him ; 
yet, by the English laws, a divorce is not to be had. 
Under these circumstances, Miss Evans lives with him 
as his wife, and among their friends is known as Mrs. 
Lewes. Her position is such as to prevent her entering 
much into society, where it would not prevent her being 
received with honor; and though legally it is entirely 
indefensible, those who best know Mr. and Mrs. Lewes 
are said to regard their anomalous situation with a great 
deal of charity and themselves with esteem. 


ProFessor LropoLD RANKE, who this week com- 
pletes his seventy-first year, will, on Feb. 20, 1867, have 
reached the fiftieth anniversary of his receiving the de- 
gree of doctor at Leipzig. On that day his fellow-pro- 
fessors at Berlin are arranging for a gathering of his for- 
mer pupils and of his disciples in every part of Germany. 
On this occasion the Berlin professors “likewise propose 
to present to the honored Master some token of grati- 
tude,” the details of which are to be explained on appli- 
cation to Dr. Theodore Toeche, of Berlin. Ranke’s repu- 
tation and his great contributions to historical science 
have been by no means limited to Germany, and it is 
with great fitness that it has been suggested in England 
that his admirers there should unite in some testimony 
of their respect for the venerable scholar. 


Dr. REINHOLD Pav, recently expelled from his pro- 
fessorship in the University of Tiibingen for his Prussian 
proclivities, is printing a work on whose: preparation he 
has long been engaged, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, the Founder of the House of Commons. 


THE first number of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Last 
Chronicle of Barset was issued in very attractive form on 
the Ist instant. It introduces the Arabins, Proudies, 
Grantleys, and Dumbellows, whom the readers of The 
Warden, Barchester Towers, and several others of his 
books will recall and be glad to meet again. 


Miss TYTLER’s new work, The Huguenot Family, is ap- 
pearing in The Sunday Magazine. 
The History of Robert Falconer is the name of the 


story that succeeds Griffith Gaunt in the new English 
monthly, The Argosy. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, the author of Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood, is writing a new story to appear in Good 
Words, commencing in January. 


Mr. TENNYSON, it is said, is about to leave his home 
in the Isle of Wight for London, being driven away by 


a intrusive curiosity of people who come to look at 
im. 


Mrs. Fanny KEBLE is still giving Shakespearean 
readings in England. 


Miss MuLocn (Mrs. Craig) has named as her price for 
a tale she has been asked to write for Good Words the 
sum of $8,500. 


IT is denied that Mr. John Stuart Mill, as was rumored, 


is editing the works and posthumous papers of Mr. 
Buckle for publication. 


_ MADAME MICHELET, the young wife of the old histor- 
ian, is writing a novel entitled L’Znfant. 


A sIsTER of M. Alexander Dumas, fils, has also written 
a@ novel. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


_— 


Saturday preceding the date of publication. 
Rozerts Bros., Boston: 


manifested in His works. By G. Chaplin Child, M.D. 
The Poems of Wm. Blake. 
Ecce Deum. Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesue 
Christ, with Controversial Notes on Ecce Homo. 
Hurp & Hovenrton, New York: 
Poems. By Amanda T. Jones, of Buffalo, New York. 
CLARKE & Co., Chicago: 


Slavery. By Hon. Isaac N. Arnold. Octavo, pp. 700. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTuek RounD TaBLe wi!l be read by the Editors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature. 





To Tue EpriTor or Tae Round TaBLe: 


Dear Str: I have a count upon which to move for judgment 
ame the administrators of the lexicographical estate of Dr. 

ebster. 

First, the planet Mars, as it is given in alphabetical order in 
the body of the dictionary, is said to be 142 million miles from 
the sun, while in a table under the head of 7’he Solar System 
it is put down as being 14434 million miles. 

Again, Saturn, in its order, is spoken of as being 79 thousand 
miles in diameter, and at the distance of nearly 900 million miles. 
while in the table its diameter is given as 75 thousand miles, and 
its distance as 906 million miles. 

So much for the discrepancy between the two parts of the dic- 
tionary. Whose is the fault, and howcame it? I suppose the 
figures in the first places were copied, without any examination 
as to their correctness, from some o/d astronomical calculations, 
while those in the table were taken from computations made 
more recently, and perhaps supervised by a special collaborator. 
Who was the collaborator—Professor Chester 8. Lyman? If so, 
he certainly is blamable for not seeing that the other figures cor- 
responded with his. 

But the table itsel” is glaringly defective. For instance, the 
distance of the asteroid Pallas is given as two and seven hundred 
and seventy thousandth times that of the earth, and her orbital 
period as nearly 1,684 days; while the distance of Olympia is put 
| at two and seven hundred and seventy-seven thousandth times 
| that of the earth, and her period at only 1,633 days—6v days shorter 
| than the period of the other, whereas it should be, according to 
Kepler's Third Law, 5 days longer. 

Again, Peyche’s distance is named as 2,926, and her period as 
1,825 days—10 days longer than it should be, by Jaw, to compare 
with the period of Pallas, 
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Yet again, the recorded distance of Victoria is 2.234, and her 
period 1,302 days; while Melpomene, at a distance sixty-two 
thousandths greater, has a period 82 days shorter, though it ought 
to be more than 50 days longer. 

And once more, the table has a distance for Flora of 2,201, and 
a period of 1,193 days, while the distance for Ariadne is 2.204, and 
the period 1,197 7-10 days; that is, arelative period about 24 days 
longer than the law allows. 

These are but four examples, taken somewhat at random, out 
of the cataloguing of the asteroids alone. They show particu- 
larly bad. G. W. E. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sim: At the beginning of act iv., scene 1, of Macbeth 
these lines occur: 
‘* Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed, 
Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whined.” 
Did the “‘ hedge-pig’’ whine once or four times ? 


Yours, F. W. G. 
Derroir, Mich., Dec. 3, 1866. 


Once, of course. The reading is: 

“1st Witch. Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 

“2d Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whined.” 

With the above punctuation the matter is perfectly clear, the 
Second Witch’s “Thrice” being simply an expression of assent, 
which, had she been a Yankee, she would have rendered by “ Jest 
80,” or ifan Irishwoman, by “ Thrue for ye.” But some philo- 
logical writer—Archdeacon Trench, we believe, in his Study of 
Words—has held it worth hia while to enter upon a long discus- 
sion of the matter, after the manner of the verbal critics. 


To THE Epitor oF Tue Rounp TABLE: 
Deak Sir: Whence comes the familiar quotation, 
——“‘ to fresh fields and pastures new’ ? 


Thoreau in his Walden quotes this stanza, without any indica- 
tion of its authorship: 
** And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay ; 
At last he rose and twitched his mantle blue ; 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Ii will be observed that the word “‘ woods ” is here substituted 
for ‘flelds.”” Which is the correct reading, and where may the 
poem containing these lines be found? K.L. 


Milton's Lycidas, the four concluding verses, which read as 
follows: 


** And now the sun had stretch’d ont all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay: 
At last he rose, and twitch'd his mantle blue; 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new.” 
To THE EpiTor oF THe Rounp TABLE: 

Dear Sir: The question was recently asked in your paper if 
there existed a complete list of all the books printed thus far in 
the United States. It cost you no trouble to answer this in the 
negative. So prolific has been the press in modern times that 
oue might almost as well undertake to count the sands on the 
sea-shore as to enumerate all the books that have been printed 
here to this time ; but it may be of some interest to your querist 
to be informed that in 1804 the Boston Association of Booksellers 
caused to be prepared and published what they called a Cata- 
logue of all the Books Printed in the United States, with the prices 
and places where published. 

Copies of this catalogue may be found in the Boston Public Li- 
brary and Boston Atheneum, and I myself possess one. 

AN OLD Bookse.ier, 
Box 2,699 Boston P. O. 
Boston, Dec. 3, 1866. 


To THe Epiror or Tue Round TABLE: 


Dear Sim: Can you give me the origin and significance of— 

ist, The cant phrase, expressive of incredulity, * ‘I'ell that to 
the marines; ’ 

2d, The motto, ** Astra, castra, numen, lumen'?”’ 

Also, can you refer me to the passage about the countryman 
waiting for the river to flow past which contains the words * lab 
itur et labetur’’? q 

New York, Dec. 6, 1866. 


We believe the countryman story is Horatian, possibly in tie 
Ars Poetica, 


To THe Eprror or Tue Round TABLe: 


Dear Sir: Some of your correspondents answering the ps A 
of ** Melanie ’’ have fallen into errors which ought not to be al- 
lowed to stand perpetuated in the columns of Tuk Rounp TaBLe 
Moliére is not the author of L’Avocat Patelin. The old farce of 
Maister Pierre Pathelin was first — in 1490, and Molicre 
norship has been generally at- 
tributed to Pierre Blanchet, but a recent editor, M Genin, fixes the 
year 1460 as the actual date of its composition, and as Blanchet 
was born in 1459, if this theory be true, he could not have been the 


Benedicite : or, The Song of the Three Children. Being i]-| author. M. Genin, confessedly without other authority than 
lustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as | Similarity of style, credits its composition to Antoine de la Sale. 


De Brueys, about 1690, * adapted” Pierre Pathelin, put it on the 
stage, and revived its popularity under the name of L'Avocat 
Patelin, by which it is since generally called. 

Retournant d nos Moutons. Rabelais in 1532 does use the ex- 
pression, not as commonly qnoted, but with the participle as above 
and at the commencement of a paragraph, indicating that it was 
probably a * current idiom ” in his ~~ It may be found com- 
mencing the fourth paragraph of the first chapter of Gargantua, 


The History of Abraham Lincoln and The Overthrow of | and has no connection with Les Moutons des Panurge, not once 


occurring in the chaffering between Panurge and a. 


11 Wat Street, New York, Dec. 17, 1866. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 67, 
SatrurDAY, Dec. 15. 

THE MEXICAN PUZZLE, 

MR. GREELEY AND HIS ASSAILANTS, THE TREASURY 

REPORT, NAUGHTY GIRLS, 


TEN DECADES FOR EVERYBODY, PUSHING A BOOK, 
IS THE EPISCOPATE LOSING GROUND? 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
LONDON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
ALDRICH AND SWINBURNE, MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 


REVIEWS: 
A NEW AMERICAN POET, TREASURES FROM MILTON'S 
PROSE, SKIRMISHING, ROUGH DIAMONDS, 

GUY HAMILTON, LAST WORDS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE STARS, 
DISCOURSES OF REDEMPTION, THE SEE OF ST. PETER, 
CURIOUS QUESTIONS, NAMELESS, 

THE HOME LIFE, POLITICAL ECONOMY OF PROPHECY, 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


LITERARIANA. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 

The assets of this Company have now reached the magnificent 
sum of three millions and a half, and its annual income is more 
than two millions of dollars. 

In the frst eight months of the present year it issued two thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-three policies more than in the 
corresponding period of ’65, and the amount of its increase in the 
insurance of lives was over six millions, 

It received in premiums in the same time one million and 
twelve thousand beyond those of the last year, and handed to its 
insurers one hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollars. 

It continues to maintain its advanced position in every respect, 
and claims that it offers, among its many new features, substan- 
tial benefits in dividends and modes of insurance and the most 
liberal terms as to payment of premium ever granted to the in- 
sured by any company. The Manhattan’s dividends, in which all 
participate, are made annually. Its policies are incontestible, 
and after the third year’s payment become non-forfeitable. It 
has no claims unpaid, and has, with the exception of four, the 
smallest rate of mortality. Its expenses are comparatively less 
than those of any other cash company. 

The following examples of the exceedingly satisfactory opera- 
tion of the Company’s dividends are entitled to special attention : 

POLICIES ISSUED IN 1862, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 











Age at Amount | Premium | Added to | Total Amount 
Issue. Insured. Paid. Policy. of Policy. 
40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 | $13,572 
35 8,000 1,092 848 10,848 
20 7,500 708 2,7 | 10,208 
pa 7,000 571 2,505 | 9,505 














This plan originated with this Company, and is, we understand, 
entirely new, affording the insured the largest return ever made 
by any company within the same period. 

The Manhattan is one of our oldest life companies, and its re- 
markable and complete success is the result of the undivided 
attention bestowed upon its affairs by its officers, who are all 
eminently practical business men. Their work has been zealously, 
faithfully, and intelligently performed, and the income received 
by the Manhattan has been and is now so immense as to give it 
not only a prominence among the institutions of the age, but also 
& permanence which places it beyond the reach of the contingen- 
cies which endanger the stability of minor companies.”—Boston 

Traveler. 





Ingemisco. 





A Lady can have Occasional Employment, 
at her own residence, in the critical revision of manuscripts and 
reading of proofs. Previous experience immaterial if she has the 
requisite knowledge of language and writes vigorously and pic- 
turesquely.- Communications treated as confidential. Applicant 
will inclose specimens of her composition (by letter only) to 


Pus.isuer, 188 East Forty-first Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1810), 








865 and 567 Broadway, New York; 8 Rue St. George’s, Paris; 


Having replenished their stock by the receipt of two hundred 
cases of goods from the principal depots of Europe, are prepared 
to furnish th choicest selection of articles for the holidays. 
They have jus eceived an assortment of 

WATCHES from London and Geneva. 

FINE JEWELRY, from Geneva and Paris. 

BYZANTINE MOSAICS and ARTISTIC CAMEOS, from Rome. 

CORALS, from Naples. 

INLAID WOOD ORNAMENTS, from Nice. 

LEATHER GOODS, from Vienna. 

And a large variety of FANCY ARTICLES FROM FRANCE, 

Their stock of CLOCKS and BRONZE ORNAMENTS, from the 
best manufacturers of France and Italy, is more complete than 
in any other season, and the largest to be found in the United 
States. Their unusual facilities in the manufacture of SILVER 
WARE enable them to constantly exhibit a choice stock, and to 
furnish at short notice pieces for presentation of the most artistic 
design and finest finish. 





Ingemisco. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 


550 AND 552 BROADWAY, 








Are now openin over OnE HunpRED Cass of Choice Goods of 
their own importation and especially made to their order, em- 
bracing all the novelties in 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BRONZE AND FANCY COODS, 
PRODUCED THIS SEASON IN 

PARIS, LONDON, VIENNA, GENEVA, NAPLES, ROME, Etc., 
forming the most extensive assortment or rich and rare articles 
of luxury ever exhibited on this Continent. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


‘evean FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
RICH TOILET WARES AND WORSTED EMBROIDERIES 

FROM BERLIN AND VIENNA. 

ALso, 
SABLE, MINK, AND ERMINE FURS, 
THE LATEST STYLES OF PARIS CLOAKS, 
THE NEWEST SHADES OF DRESS SILKS, 

REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, ETC., 


ImportED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE. 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 
GAMES! GAMES! GAMES! 
LARGEST ASSORFMENT IN NEW YORK. 
THE LATEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE KINDS. 
PARLOR CROQUET; CUE ALLEYS. 
THE ELEGANT AND DELIGHTFUL NEw GAME, 
MARTELLE. 


EmMprre DEPOT OF GAMES. 


A. B. SWIFT & CO., 
4% Nassau Street, New York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES, 





N.B.— The Mexerscuavu is positively the BEST, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand, 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us. 


GOOD BRANDS OF “0 BACCO FOR SALE. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CHARLES L. JONES, 
813 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET, 
HAS A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
Standard Works, Presentation Books, Writing Cases, Work 
Boxes, Portemonnaies, Bronze and Carved Walnut Goods, Bibles 
and Prayer-Books, Albums, Bezique Boxes, Doré’s Illustrated 
Works, Juveniles, Scotch Goods, Parlor Croquet, Etc., Etc. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puysicrans, and PrRo- 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Odserver, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the : 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inpra will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 





Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 


The Great Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, andthe wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 





Ingemisco. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Ingemisco. 
FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 





Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO.,' 
505 Broadway, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 


Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 
Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any dther house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD &.CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden'Lane (up stairs), New York. 








MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 


Our new Mlustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organist. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





. Ingemisco. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority.of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Facr that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sremway & Sons direct special attention to their 





PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au their patrons may reap 
its benefit. ' 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 








WareEnooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 
. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 
Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 


Company in the United States. 


ALL ouUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 


FORFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





tn addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH America LirE INSURANCE CoMPANY”’ ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 


DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 
OFFICERS: 


T. T. Merwm, Vice-President. N.D. Morean, President. 

I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 

J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Hx- C. N. Monraan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
NELSON F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ Burtprne, 20 State Street. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 


CoRNER OF BROADWAY AND LIBERTY STREETS. 


F. S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


Cash Assets, Nov. |, 1866, $17,316,001 33 





This Company issues Life, Endowment, and Paid-up Policies 
in various forms, and at rates as favorable as is consistent with 
security. 


DIVIDENDS ANNUAL, AND IN CASH, 


which may be used in payment of Premiums, or on Paid-up 
Policies, as an annual Cash Income to the Assured. , 
Attention is called to the 


INSTALLMENT FEATURE, 


securing to the Beneficiaries Annuities for any number of years 
after the death of the Assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Isaac ABBATT, 


Secretaries. 
Joun M. thieane, 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $2,250,00000/ Law, English and Foreign. By James Fraser, 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 3 Tere 4,067,455 00 Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
LIABILITIES, . . ° 244,891 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E£. J. Basserr, Traveling Agent. 
A. A, Wiiiiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas°A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE co. 
45 WALL STREET. 


AveustT 1, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . . . . . $400,000 
SURPLUS, over : : . : . ; 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over. . A 4 $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland onaiess effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘* Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, > oe $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, eo eae # 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . ss $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





_Ingemisco. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 





SHERRY, MADETRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 
WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLE AGENT, 
509 eceiatent under the St. mae Hotel. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ATURE. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 
of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books, at home or abroad. 


“CURRENT LITER- 


The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the ist and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post free to all parts of the 
world on payment of 8s. per annum, 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the ** London Catalogue” and the “ British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to insure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. T'wo valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, a list of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues. 1 vol. royal 8vyo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue ; or, English Gnide to 
American Literature; giving the fall title of original works 
published in the United States of America. With compre- 
hensive index. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 
ican books every month. 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna- 
tional Law. By Peter Burke. 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer special 
facilities to public institutions, merchants, shippers, and book- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationary, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness. - 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 





American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Milton 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 


By JOSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.” of THE RouND TABLE). 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

The “Crumns” selected comprise ‘The Asthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” “* Breakfast,” “‘Spring Fish,” ‘The Fruits of June,” 
‘““Dinner among the Ancients,” ‘ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” “ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” “Fishing,” “‘ The Stream ’’—a poem, ** Supper,” ‘* Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” ‘‘ Savory Stanzas for November,” ‘‘ Epigastric 
Poetry,” ‘‘A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popn- 
lar with the readers of Taz Rounp TaBLg, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


Apartments Wanted. 





Parties who may be weary of waiting to get an extravagant 
price for apartments may hear of an eligible opportunity, at a re- 
munerative rate and certain pay, by addressing the undersigned. 
Two good chambers and parlor required—a floor might be taken 
—furnished or unfurnished. Above Fourth and below Twenty- 
third Streets preferred. Family, three adults and servant. Pri- 
vate table might be arranged for. Name exact location and other 
mentioned details, together with price, weekly or monthly. If 
satisfactory, would be for at least four months, and perhaps a 
year. 

Address ‘‘ BALMORAL,” 


Round TABLE OFFICE. 


Lectures and Literary Assistance. 
A Scholar and Experienced Writer and Lecturer will be happy 
to accept engagements to lecture, within a reasonable distance 
of New York, during the present season; also, to undertake lit- 
erary engagements. Address D. C. L., Office of THe Rounp 
TABLE. 














Board, with Instruction, in Brooklyn. 

A literary gentleman, of well-established reputation as an author 
and classical scholar, would be happy to receive into his family a 
youth or young man of steady habits, who might desire guidance 
or help in his studies. The advantages offered are very consider- 
able, the advertiser having been a very successful University 
Tutor. References to be exchanged. Address 

** MasTER oF Ants,”’ Office of Tuk Rounp TABLE. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I.—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS 

IlI.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION. 

IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VI.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

VIIL.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

IX._TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. . 











All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


— 








House, Ludgate Hill. 


cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 





JA 
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SHAKESPEARE. JAMESON. 


Now Rgapy. 


_—_— 


“THE” GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MORAL, 
POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE HEROINES OF HIS PLAYS. 
With numerous Passages from and Critical Comments upon 
the same, 

By Mrs. JAMESON. . 

1 vol. imperial Svo, 340 pages, and 24 superb Steel Engravings 
of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Bound in turkey morocco, extra full 
gilt. Price $20. 

The same with Proof Plates printed on India Paper, bound in 
the most sumptuous style in turkey morocco relief, ornate, chased 
edges. Furry Copies oNLY PRINTED. Price $30. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, Publisher, 
92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 





Just IssuED. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
oF 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, 
Translated from the German of Apotrm Sraur by E. P. Evans, 


Ph. D., Michigan University. 


2 vols. crown octavo, price $5. 


THE ADVENTURES 
or 
A GERMAN TOY. 


A Charming Story for Children. With three illustrations, price 
% cents. 





WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 
203 Washington Street, Boston. 





Ingemisco. 





A SPLENDID AMERICAN BOOK, 


THE FABLES OF ASOP., 
With 56 Full-page Illustrations, from Original Designs by 
H. L. Stephens, 
Lithographed by Julius Bien. 





1 vol. royal 4to, cloth, beveled boards, $25; full morocco, $35. 





This edition of Msop’s Fables will take rank among the finest 
illustrated books published in this country. The illustrations 
are drawn with exquisite humor and delicacy, and the publisher 
has spared no expense to make this the most creditable book 
which has appeared from the American press this year. 

Published by 


EDWARD H. WEED, 


24 Vesey Street, New York. 
For gale by all booksellers. 





“. .. No American artist is so well fitted to interpret with the 
— the famous fables of sop, so large a proportion of which 

pend for their point and significance upon the impersonation 
of human beings by animals, and in the illustrations to this 
handsome quarto Mr. Stephens has surpassed all his previous ef- 
forts.”"—New York Times. 

“The work most creditable to American artists which we have 
seen this season is an edition of The Fables of Asop, with 56 
full-page illustrations in tint by Henry L. Stephens, lithographed 
by Julius Bien. Of Mr. Stephens’s work, which is always good, 
and which the admirers of Vanity Fair will recall, these are the 
best specimens we have seen, and the letter-press and other 
make up of the book are unexceptionable.”— The Round Table. 

“. . . This edition is, in many respects, the finest copy of Zsop 
that has been published.” — The Evening Post. 





BIBLES, 
PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, ALTAR 
SERVICES, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, Erc., 


In all the styles of Calf, Ivory, Vellum, Morocco, and Velvet 
Bindings, suitable for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CIFTS. 


The stock is the largest and most varied in New York. 
Tuer TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Just Issued, 
A NEW 48m0 PRAYER-BOOK, 
Paged uniformly with the Standard Prayer-Book. 


JAMES POTT, 


A New Boox sy THE AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBERG- 
Cotta FAMILY. 


M. W. DODD, 506 Broadway, 
HAS JUST READY 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
A STORY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 


By the author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 1 vol. 12mo, 
price $1 75. 





A new work by the author of Mary Powell. 
THE FAIRE GOSPELLER. 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ANNE ASKEW. 
1 vol. 16mo, on tinted paper, etc., in uniform style with Mary 
Powell, $1 7%. 


POEMS. 
By the author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 
1 vol. 16mo, issued in tasteful style on tinted paper, extra bind- 








ing, etc., $1 75. 
THE BROWNINCS. 
A TALE OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
By J.G. Fuller. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 
THE BREWER’S FAMILY. 


By Mrs. Ellis, author of The Women of England, etc. 1 vol. 
16mo, illustrated, $1 25. : 








OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OaKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The notices given by journals to each other are not so fre- 
quently dictated by impartial judgment and so free from personal 


considerations as, for the good of literature and wholesome criti- 


cism, they ought to be. It is, however, sometimes interesting to 


readers to know what other writers think‘of a favorite paper, and 


we therefore quote from a few of our cotemporaries the following 
passages ; 


The London (Anglo-American) Times of Oct. 20 says: 


“We have transferred to our columns an article from Tae 
Round TaBLe, in which that journal replies to an allegation of 
The New York Evening Post, accusing it of not being up to the 
mark of the leading London weeklies, falling indeed considerably 
behind the standard of such a journal as The Spectator. Tus 
Round TABLE, with the good sense that characterizes it, meets 
the charge by a simple admission of its truth, and retorts by say- 
ing what is true in a still greater degree, that it comes nearer to 
the standard of excellence attained by the chief London weeklies 
than the New York daily press does to that of the leading London 
dailies. THe Rounp TasBLz may instance its own successful es. 
tablishment as a proof of the rapid advance of journalism in the 
United States, Itis characterized by the strongest and freest ex- 
pression of truth; commenting without fear on social, political, 
and moral delinquencies. Its articles are the reverse of ‘ snip- 
pety,’ and its opinions are expressed without any regard to the 
public feeling of the moment. The consequence is, that this jour- 
nal steadily gains in reputation and power; and as its circulation 
increases, the ability of its proprietors will increase to attain 
their avowed aim, to bring their organ up to the standard they 
have in view.” 

The New York Herald (Oct. 21) says: 


“THE ROUND TABLE gives indications of healthy life. It has 
real vital fire, and there is a fruitful field before it.” 








BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 











128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, JusT IMPORTED. 

Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 


M. NUNAN, 
80 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1867. 


I. School and Teachers in Germany, with a lively illustra- 
tion—"t The German Schoolmaster on Pay-Day.” 
TI. John Boyd: A Story of School Life. By Wm. W. Tufts. 
Ill. Radical Defects in Education. By Dr. Hooker, of Yale 
College. 
IV. Pedago jeai Law. The Lawas to Teachers’ Morals. By 
M. HeN, Walsh, Esq. of the New York Bar. 
V. Culture of the Imagination. : 
VI. The Prize Poem: A New Dialogue. By Whitte More. 
VII. Oceanic Phenomena. By J. J. Stevenson. 
VIII. Respect due to Pupils. 
IX. A Rare Case of Courage. 
X. “Out of School.” 
TX. Hew Made — Needed. 
Ren ew Words.” 
Sil, “Have we a Standard of English Pronunciation?” By D. 
H. Cruttenden. 
xIv. ryt from, Oregon. bs Apeteane week. 
. An Advocate for Flogging in School. 
SVL Seducational Intelligence in United States, Mexico, South 
America, Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Australia, 
XVII. List_of ee of Public Instruction in the 
United States, 
XVIII. Reviews of New Books: New Latin Books, Superstition 
and Force, The Giant Cities of Bashan, Literature and 
‘Art, History of the Gypsies, The Great Rebellion, The 
Metric System, Aids to School Discipline, 
XTX. What is New in Science and the Arts. 
XX. New Inventions for Schools. 
XXL. Bulletin of Teachers who are Candidates for Positions. 
XXII. Descriptions and Price Lists of School Books and all 
Articles for Use in Schools. 


Price $1 50 per annum. Specimens by mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 
CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL, 
Teachers and Conyac may obtain, in exchange for a little 


work in the educational field, a copy of WenstEr’s ROYAL QuaRTo 
DicrTionaky, price $12. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 





5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 





430 Broome Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


The (London) Bookseller says : 


“THE ROUND TABLE, a weekly journal published in New York, 


is edited with an amount of good taste and elegance by no means 
common in the United States.” 


The Utica Morning Herald says: 


“THe RounD TABLE is the leading literary paper of the coun- 


try—a well-informed, impartial, high-toned, and vigorous organ 
of literature.” 


The Davenport Gazette says: 


“Its writers are vigorous and independent thinkers, and its 
articles are marked by great variety, breadth, and force of treat. 
ment, graceful scholarship, and applicability to the interests and 
questions of the present time. We hazard nothing in saying 
that it is the best edited literary paper of the day, and 1t has be- 
come such by its disdain of all literary cliques and chicanery, its 
devotion to a high ideal, and by great liberality of dealing with 





its contributors. Such a journal is a powerful educator wherever 
it goes.” 


The American Publishers’ Circular says: 


“THE RounD TABLE is a first-class literary journal, and bids 
fair to become permanently successful. It is certainly the best 
thing of the kind ever attempted in this country, and should be 
encouraged by all who have any taste in literature.” 


The Georgia Constitutionalist says: 


“Its literary criticisms are impartial, catholic, and often bril- 
liant. The intrinsic merit of a book—not its author's previous 
reputation—is the one thing kept steadily in view. Nor does the 
genius of a work, however great, blind the critics of this paper 
to any tendencies it may display of an immoral character.” 


The Cleveland Herald says: 


“Tae RounD TaBLE, the best critical journal ever attempted 
on this side of the Atlantic, continues to prosper. Filled weekly 
with trenchant hits at the abuses, social, political, and literary, 
of the time, it is doing incalculable good in stirring up the public 

i and leading to reform, That there is much fluttering 
in various directions is a proof that the shots tell; but we are 
glad to see that while those who are hit turn on the critic, they 
at the same time profit by his hints. Sharp, spicy, and, though 
sometimes over-bold, yet never with dishonest intent, we heartily 
wish THE RounD TABLE a long and vigorous life,” 





Triibner’s (London) Literary Record says: 

“This admirable paper not only sustains but excels its pre- 
vious reputation. It is devoted almost exclusively to matters of 
literature and art. The criticisms on books are done by very 
competent critics, and the literary intelligence, which embraces 
all partsof the States, is fuller than can be found elsewhere.” 


The World (New York) says: 


“THE Round TaBxE, though not by any means a perfect liter- 
ary weekly, is certainly the nearest approach to one we have ever 
had in this country. It is spiritedly edited, generally well writ- 
ten, and every number contains articles of real permanent value, 
Its criticisms are of the ‘slashing’ order; and the vigor and au- 
dacity with which it attacks public men and books are something 
quite unusual in this country.” 


*,* These notices are taken almost at hap-hazard from a col- 
lection of some hundreds; but they will serve to show that, while 
Tur Rounp TaBLeE has been, verymuch to its advantage, fiercely 
and even scurrilously abused by the lower class of political and 
soi-disant literary journals, especially in rural districts, the great 
mass of educated opinion is decidedly in its favor as the National 
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New Booxs Just PUBLISHED. 


POEMS BY ROBERT K. WEEKS. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


This collection entitles Mr. Weeks to a foremozt place among 
our younger poets.—New York Times. 

A work which deserves, and we believe will receive, at the 
hands of those whose appreciation isthe student’s great reward, 
the —— and homage due to the vital spirit of poetry.— 
Round Table. 


KING RENE’S DAUCHTER. 
A Danish Lyrical Drama. By Henrik Hertz. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


The Books named above are exquisitely finished, and will make 
peculiarly neat and inexpensive presents. 


BOUND SETS FROM THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
INCLUDING THE WORKS OF 


mte, Charlotte, 7 vols. Macaulay, 20 vols. 

wer, 42 vols. Muloch, Miss, 18 vols. 
Dickens, 40 vols. Ruffini, 6 vols. 
Dickens’s Household Words. Shakespeare, 7 vols. 

86 vols. bound in 18 vols. Baroness Tautpheeus, 8 vols. 


Eliot, Geares. 9 vols. Thackeray, 28 vols. 
Lady G. Fullerton, 9 vols. Trollope, 28 vols. 
Gaskell, Mrs., 14 vola. Warren, 7 vols. 
Kavanagh, Miss, 22 vols. Yonge, Miss, 14 vols. 
Kingsley, C., 10 vols. 


The above are beautifully bound in half morocco at $2 per 


volume. 
The Publishers believe that no presents can be found which 
combine to a greater degree, cheapness, elegance, and permanent 


value. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


Importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 
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In PREss. 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE TIMES. 
THE HISTORY OF ‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AND THE 
OVERTHROW OF SLAVERY. 


BY HON. ISAAC N. ARNOLD. 





In one volume octavo, of over 700 pages, and a portrait of Mr. 
Lincoln. 





TO BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





This important work, commenced by Mr. Arnold about one 
year before the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and with his a 
proval, will, without a doubt, more than fulfill the expectations 
of the leading men of the country, and give the people a stand- 
ard and reliable history of the administration of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the overthrow of slavery. It gives Mr. Lincoln’s views on 
reconstruction, and brings to the erican people facts never 
before placed before them. 

The following extracts from letters to the author and notices 
from the press were called out by the “announcement” of the 
work last summer: 

From Hon. Hugh McCulloch. 

-It seemed to Mr. Lincoln that the relations which you had sus- 
tained towards him and his administration peculiarly qualified 
you for the work. 

From Hon. Charles Sumner. 

Enjoying to a remarkable ae Mr. Lincoln’s confidence, you 
have had the best opportunities of knowing and understanding 
all that passed. You saw the outside and the inside. 


From Chief-Justice Chase. 
Your intimate personal relations with Mr. Lincoln, and your 
8 al knowledge of the events connected with the downfall of 
slavery, peculiarly qualifies you for the work. 
From Hon. R. J. Oglesby, Governor of Illinois. 
I regard it as fortunate to the memory of that great man that 
you should have undertaken the work. 
New York Tribune. 
It will, beyond doubt, be the standard work on Mr. Lincoln. 
Springfield (Il.) Journal. 
The most readable and interesting book on the subject issued. 
Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 
It will take a place among the standard histories. Mr. Arnold 
possesses unusual capabilities for the work. 
N. W. Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


This will be the best and most carefully prepared work yet 
published. 
PRICES : 


In cloth, $4; in library leather, $5; in half calf, $6. 
Persons wishing to procure the work, or engage in its sale, 
should address , 


CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


80 and 82 Washington Street, Chicago; 
Or JOSEPH WILSON, Jn.. Generar Acent, 21 John Street, 
New York. 








The American Journal of Numismatics, 
AND BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Is PUBLISHED IN New YORK, ON THE ist Day or EvERy Monts, 


And will be devoted to the advancement of the Sciences it 
professes to represent. 
2” Contributions are invited and must be addressed to the 


Editor, 
FRANK H. NORTON, 
Librarian Mercantile Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
anaes 
TERMS: $3 per annum in advance. 


Subscriptions received by EDWARD COGAN, 10i William St. 
New York. ‘ 


P- | Rip Van WINKLE. Illustrated. Small 4to, $1 50. 


661 Broapway, New York, 
Opposite Bonp STREET, December 5, 1866. 
Mr. GEO. P. PUTNAM, having been relieved from the duties 
of the United States Internal Revenue in the Eighth District, has 
resumed his business as Publisher and Bookseller, in which he 
has had the advantage of thirty years’ experience. 
His son, GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, will be associated with him. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


661 BROADWAY (OPPOSITE BOND STREET), 
will resume, after the ist of January, 1867, the publication of 


THE WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 
THE WORKS OF BAYARD TAYLOR, 


and various other standard and attractive works of permanent in- 
terest. A detailed list of these, with prices, will be ready shortly. 


G. P. Putnam & Son have in preparation several new works 
and new editions of standard works; 


I. A New Cyctorepra or Facts, Historical, Biographical, 
and Statistical, on the History of All Nations. Edited by G. P. 
Putnam, A.M. 

Il. A New IntRopvucTory System OF GEOGRAPHY, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND Famttigs. By Hon. Theo. 8S. Fay, lute U. S. Minister to 
Switzerland. 

Ill. A New System or Astronomy. By Hon. Theo. 8. Fay. 
IV. THe Book or THE ARTists. By H. T. Tuckerman. Par- 
ticulars in catalogue. 

V. New Suacestions For HovseHoitp Lrsraries. Showing 
how they can be supplied with the best books and the best editions 
in the most economical manner; which are the best books for 
libraries of 200 vols., 500 vols., 1,000 vols., and more, Price 10 
cents, post free. Shortly. 

V1. SueGEsTIONS FOR ViLLaGE, SocrETY, AND CLERGYMEN’S 
oR ParisH‘LIBRARIES. With hints and plans for collecting and 
circulating the largest amount of good books, American and 
foreign, at the smallest possible cost. Price 10 cents. Shortly. 
VII. Invine’s SPANISH PaPERS. 2 vols. New edition. Also 
on large paper, 2 vols. Svo. 

VIL. A New Votums or TRAVELS. By Bayard Taylor. 


G. P. Putnam & Son’s Publications 


include choice sets of the WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON Irvine, in 
every variety of style and price. Also, his Lirz anp LETTERS, 
4vols. ‘The most charming of biographies.” 


ORNAMENTAL AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


THE ARTISTS’ EpITION oF THE SKETCH Book. Imp. 8vo, superb! 
illustrated and richly bound in Levant morocco, $20; half 
morocco, $16. 

CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND. Beautifally illustrated from the Sketch 
Book. Small 4to, $4; in morocco, extra, $7 50. 





LEGEND OF SLEEPY Hotitow. Small 4to, $1 7%. 
THE Hupson LecEenns. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $4 50; morocco, $8. 


*,* The above 5 vols. are illustrated with drawings by our best 
artists. They are attractive books for presents. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’s ProsE WRITINGS, 
Tuomas Hoop’s Works, Aldine edition. 





The choice and standard books of the following publishers, in 
fine bindings and in cloth, may be seen and advantageously pur- 
chased at Putnam & Son’s Liprary Rooms, viz. : 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. W.J. Widdleton, New York. 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. Cassell & Co., New York. 
Hurd & Houghton, New York. Appleton & Co., New York. 

C. Scribner, New York. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON’S COMMISSION AGENCY, for sup- 
plying Household Libraries, Lyceums, and Associations at the 
most economical rates, is now ready for business at 661 BROAD- 
WAY (OPPOSITE BOND STREET). 


PRESENTATION BOOKS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


A large and attractive collection may be examined at your lei- 
sure and purchased at moderate prices, at 
PUTNAM’S ROOMS, OPPOSITE BOND STREET. 





(@ Old Friends and Correspondents from whom we have been 
separated by the circumstances and occupations of the last five 
eventful years will be welcomed, and their favors will meet with 
faithful attention if they will visit or write to 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 





For Letters from the Secretary of the Treasury, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, etc., etc., see Circular. 





CoLORADO APPLIES FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNION. 


G. P, Putnam & Son have in press and will iesue shortly 


Colorado: A Summer Trip. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
UNIFORM WITH 


BaYarp TAYLor’s TRAVELS, 9 vols. + «© « $2 Beach. 
BAYARD TaYLor’s NovEts. 3vols. . . . «. 2 M%each. 
BayarD TayiLor’s Works. Caxtonedition. 11 vols. 3 00 each. 


Every INTELLIGENT FAMILY SHOULD Own, 


The Writings of Washington Irving. 


EVERY VARIETY OF SIZE AND BINDING, 
SEPARATE WORKS AND COMPLETE SETS, 
NEW EDITIONS IN FRESH BINDINGS, 


are now ready for the trade and the public. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, opposite Bond Street. 


“T cannot help predicting for him a deathless renown.” — Wm. 
an 


the * finest American Book.” 





Cullen é 
*,* The artists’ edition of the Sketch Book is admitted to be 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. FOR 1867. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 





CONTENTS : 


Frontispiece, ‘Three Wise Men of Gotham.” 
I. The Enchantment of Old Daniel. 
II. An Extemporaneous Party. By Jacob Abbott. (Illus. 


trated.) 
ITI. A New Year’s Cake, By R. F. 
IV. The a i Coast. By Vieux Moustache. (Llustrated 
y at, bg wy aon 8. G.W.Be ‘ 
. Traveling in Greece. .G. W. amin. 
VI. Little Nora. Tilustrated.) ") 
VII. Stereoscopic Pictures. 
VIII. Prince of Peace: A Christmas Carol. Words and Music 
by Casonella; IJuminated Border by Hows. 
IX. Princess Imogen; or, The Triumph of Love. By A. 8, 
x, The Slee ola T fB; 
. The Sleepy ‘own of Bruges. With an illustration. 
XI. The Song of the Rats. ™ . 
XII. Frank Gordon. By F. R. Goulding. 
XIII. Some White Mice at Home. Illustrated by Herrick. 
XIV. The Neighbors. By Horace E. Scudder. ustrated by 
H. L. Stephens. 
XV. Books for Young People. 
XVI. The Window Seat. By the Editor. 
XVIL. Enigmas, etc. (Ilustrated.) 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy one year, $2 50; three copies, $6 50; five copies $10; 
ten copies, $20; and an extra copy gratis. Twenty copies, $35; 
and an extra copy gratis. Single a es, 25 cents each. 

A sample copy sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Clergymen and Teachers will be supplied with the Magazine at 
$2 per annum. 
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SUPERB HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


JEAN INCELOW’S POEMS. 

A complete illustrated edition with one hundred pictures from 
drawings by the most celebrated artists in England. Nothing his 
been left undone by either artist or engraver to make this one of 
the most beautiful books ever issued from the press. In one 
quarto volume, bound in beveled cloth, gilt, price $12; in morocco, 
price $18. 

Also, a new edition, with twenty-one initial illustrations and a 
new portrait. Blue and gold, price $1 50; or in morocco antique, 
price $3 50. 


GuSsTAVE DORE. 


Two Hundred Sketches, Humorous and 
Grotesque. 
By G. Dong, 


“As a grotesque designer, he has no living rival.""—London 
Atheneum, 


In one thin quarto volume, half cloth, price $3 75. 





Criset’s Crotesques; or, Jokes on the Wood. 
WITH RHYMES BY TOM HOOD. 

One hundred designs by Ernst Griset, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. One thin royal octavo volume, cloth, price $3 7%. 


These two books by Doré and Griset are of the irresistably 
comic style of wit. 





The above books may be had of any bookseller, and will be 

mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


“ BASHFULNESS,”’ ‘‘ DIFFIDENCE,”’ ‘‘ SENSITIVENESS,” ‘* TiMID- 
try,” Causes and Cure, given in ANNUAL oF Puysi0GNomy for 
1867; 20 cents, by first post. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Brofdway, New York. 


THE NEW DAILY. 





ADVERTISE 


IN THE 


NEW EVENING PAPER. 


THE FIRST NUMBER TO BE ISSUED 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22. 


ADVERTISERS CAN NOW ENGAGE SPACE. 


Messrs, KenDau and HasKE yz are the regular solicitors. 


Publication Office, {i Frankfort Street. 











Printed for Taz Rounp TABLE Association by Joux A. GRAY & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 182 Nassau Street, Saturday, December 22, 1866. 
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